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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


FTER all, a Presidential elec- 
tion determines only an ad- 
ministration, not a government. 
The government is the people. 
Their intelligence, their char- 

acter, their will, are its guiding hand, its 


conscience, and its effectual instrument. - 


No President or Congress whom they select 
can misrepresent them very much. 
Granted that the public mind is awake, 
the public conscience aroused, even so 
august an incident as a national election 
is only an incident in the steady flow of 
the country’s life. 

Happily, the results of the election just 
past prove that the people did not go 
sleepily to the polls. They were more 
discerning than the politicians, who were 
neither clever enough nor courageous 
enough to join the issues squarely. The 
people faced them as they saw them, as the 
independence of the voting clearly indi- 
cates. On the Atlantic seaboard, where 
external dangers are naturally most plainly 
visible, the issue of the Nation’s foreign 
policy largely controlled the outcome; 
while in the West, where political liberal- 
ism in internal affairs was most appreci- 
ated, that policy was upheld and strength- 
ened. In many states an unprecedented 
number of “split” ballots were cast— 
the voters preferring a President of one 
party and Congressmen of another. These 
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are symptoms of health. They offer noth- 
ing but encouragement and hope to the 
patriotic citizen. 

The women’s share in the election did not 
alter the result. Its effect was upon the 
women, not upon candidacies or issues. 
Women have shown that they will use the 
ballot when they have it. The election 
was a Step in their political education, and 
in that sense its future effects may be 
profound—always remembering that while 
the suffrage movement has been forwarded 
by radicals the habit of women generally 
is more conservative than that of men. 

So close an election does not give the 
Administration of the next four years a 
warrant for any radical change in the con- 
duct of affairs. The tariff, the Federal 
Reserve Act—all the substantial body 
of improved domestic law—are safe from 
essential alteration. Our position in for- 
eign affairs is made stronger, because the 
election has disposed of the issue of a 
divided nation—there is no “foreign vote” 
of any moment. The American people 
are one people, and their allegiance has 
been emphatically renewed to their own 
government. We have decided neither 
for peace nor war: we have decided above 
all that we are for America first, and there- 
after for that policy which rests on such 
counsels as the wisdom, courage, and 
forehandedness of a free people may devise. 
All rights reserved. 





CAPT. JOHN HAY BEITH (“IAN HAY”) 
THE SCOTTISH SCHOOLMASTER-NOVELIST WHO LAID DOWN THE PEN FOR THE SWORD AT THE 


OUTBREAK OF THE WAR, WON THE MILITARY CROSS, WROTE ‘‘ THE FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND,” ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS ON THE WAR, AND IS AT PRESENT VISITING THE UNITED 


STATES TO MANAGE THE BRITISH SECTION OF THE ALLIED BAZAARS THAT ARE BEING HELD IN 
THE VARIOUS CITIES 











MR. WILLIAM D. GUTHRIE 


PRESIDENT OF THE RECENTLY FORMED AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF FRENCH 
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THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 
WHO, AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, SUCCEEDING THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. WILI 
ASSUME A LARGE SHARE OF THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF FINANCE AND DEVELOPMENT THAT CON- 
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CONTROLLING THE DESTINIES OF CHINA 


LI YUAN-HUNG (LEFT), WHO SUCCEEDED YUAN SHIH-KAI AS PRESIDENT OF CHINA, AND 
TUAN CHI-JUI (RIGHT), THE SECRETARY OF STATE. THEIR ATTITUDE TOWARD THE UNITED 
STATES IS EXPLAINED IN DR. JEREMIAH W. JENKS’S ARTICLE IN THIS MAGAZINE [See page 165] 























THE U.S. S. “ARIZONA” 
THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE UNITED STATES NAVY WHICH, WITH HER SISTER SHIP, THE 
“PENNSYLVANIA, IS CONSIDERED BY NAVAL AUTHORITIES TO BE THE MOST POWERFUL 
FIGHTING VESSEL AFLOAT [See “The March of Events” 
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THE END OF THE GERMAN PROP- 
AGANDA 


‘| “HE election has closed one chapter 
in American history in a way 
that reflects the utmost credit 
upon the American spirit and American 
institutions. The phantom of German- 
Americanism, which has been haunting 
the United States for the last two years, 
has definitely been laid. Apparently there 
is no such thing as the German-American 
vote—at least it does not exist in strength 
large enough to turn the balance in elec- 
tions. The millions of Americans who 
trace their ancestry to Germany are Amer- 
icans and nothing more. This is perhaps 
the finest lesson taught by the election. 
The states that hold the largest German 
population are New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, lowa, and Missouri. 
Three of these, Ohio, Nebraska, and Mis- 
souri, contrary to the fondest hopes of the 
German propagandists, voted for Mr. Wil- 
son. This in face of the fact that Ohio, 
the mother of Republican. Presidents, has 
for fifty years been a great Republican 
stronghold. In the other states the people 
voted apparently in accordance with their 
predilections, with little reference to the 
Germanic propaganda. Mr. Hughes won 
New York, but by a much lower plurality 
than Mr. Whitman, the candidate for 
governor, clearly showing that the Repub- 
lican sweep in that state, not German 
votes, carried the day. When we examine 
the returns in the large German cities, the 
absurd pretensions of professional hyphen- 
ates become even more apparent. The 
most German city in the United States is 
Milwaukee. And Mr. Wilson won there by 
a handsome plurality! St. Louis, which is 
also one of the strongholds of Germanism, 
also voted for the President. Cincinnati, 
and the rest of Hamilton County, which 
were depended on to swing Ohio for Mr. 
Hughes by the mere strength of the Ger- 
man-American citizens, failed to fulfil this 
expectation. Mr. Hughes carried Cincin- 


nati, indeed, but by a vote not exceeding 
the normal plurality. . New York City’s 
small Democratic plurality. about 40,000, 
does not indicate the pro-German influ- 
ence. The fact is that Mr. Wilson got 
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more votes than Democratic candidates 
for state and local offices who were 
running on the same ticket. 

A closer examination shows results that 
were even more striking. The pro-Ger- 
man propagandists issued a_ blacklist 
against all Congressional candidates who 
had voted against the McLemore resolu- 
tion. But it accomplished nothing. Mr. 
Martin Ansorge, who issued an appeal to 
voters, promising to work for a munitions 
embargo in Washington, was defeated by 
Mr. Murray Hulbert, the Democrat, who 
voted against the McLemore resolution. 
Congressman William S. Bennet, of New 
York, a cultivator of anti-American votes, 
suffered defeat. Sodid Mr. James E. Mar- 
tine, the New Jersey Senator who has most 
aggressively stood for Germanism in the 
Senate. Mr. Frank Buchanan, a Con- 
gressman whose activities in the pro-Ger- 
man propaganda led to his indictment, has 
likewise lost his seat. 

We may hope, therefore, that we have 
heard the last of this alien influence in 
American politics. The election has shown 
that there is not only no German vote, 
but no labor vote, no Catholic vote, no 


' Jewish vote, no women’s vote—nothing 


butan American vote. Afterall, thiswasthe 
main question—the only dangerous issue; 
and this has been settled satisfactorily. 


THE INDEPENDENT VOTE 


NE of the most cheering aspects 
()« the election is the size and di- 
versity of the independent vote: 
California perhaps most clearly illus- 
trates a process that is affecting the politi- 
cal life of the whole Nation. It is by 
tradition Republican—and the tradition 
has been fostered by the influx, since 1890, 
of large numbers of citizens from New 
England, Illinois, and lowa. Los Angeles 
is often called “a suburb of Boston,” and 
Central California nowadays might as 
aptly be called “a suburb of Chicago.” 
The election of 1896 came at the end of a 
long period of desperately hard times in the 
state, and before the full tide of Republican 
immigration set in; and the electoral vote 
was split by Mr. Bryan. But for the next 
fourteen years California was as safely Re- 
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publican as Vermont. In consequence, the 
Republican Party became a “machine” 
and the machine became a mechanism for 
the convenience of private interests and for 
the suppression of political reforms; while 
the Democratic Party became, likewise, a 
machine through the apathy of a hopeless 
minority of voters. 

The liberal Republicans made a dash for 
liberty in 1910, but to win they had to en- 
list the liberal Democrats with them, and so 
became practically a non-partisan organi- 
zation in the election of Mr. Hiram Johnson 
and a legislature that was progressive be- 
fore it was Progressive. The fidelity with 
which the Johnson administration kept its 
pledges of reform made easy the transition 
of the state into the Progressive column in 
the national election of 1912. When Gov- 
ernor Johnson went back into the Republi- 
can Party to run for the United States 
Senate in 1916, the state retained its 
loyalty to him in return for his loyalty to 
the state; but it did its own thinking on the 
Presidency and registered, by its extremely 
close vote, the average of opinion the 
country over—namely, that Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Hughes both stand essentially for 
a liberal and not for a reactionary adminis- 
tration of affairs. 

California is typical of this political fer- 
ment because it is typical also in the fer- 
ment of its life in general. The states most 
subject to political change are those in 
which populations are changing, business is 
altering, and the stimulation of new ideas 
of all sorts is most apparent. For example, 
California and Pennsylvania are both 
primarily agricultural and mineral states, 
but they are as the poles apart in their 
social structure—the people of the former 
still finding their way about to permanent 
homes and business connections, the people 
of the latter deeply rooted in an ancestral 
soil and tied to long-standing relations in 
their economic life. 

But what is perforce the condition 
in California is becoming more and more 
the condition the country over. People 
move about more, and rub more against 
new ideas. This fact is the hope of the 
“Solid South,” and it is the political hope 
of the Nation. Independence in politics 
is increasing. 
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HOW THE WOMEN VOTED 


HE voting in Chicago apparently 
answers some questions which figure . 


conspicuously in most discussions 
of woman suffrage: Do the women really 
want the vote? Will they use this privi- 
lege to any extent if they once get it? Will 
they manifest some new and essentially 
feminine vagaries in politics, or will they 
divide on the issues in about the same 
proportion as the men? 

Illinois wisely tabulates the votes of 
women separately from those of the men, 
and so sheds light upon these several 
points. The result shows that, in political 
psychology, the feminine mind apparently 
differs little from the masculine mind. 
The women of Cook County, which includes 
Chicago, gave Mr. Hughes about 135,000 
votes and Mr. Wilson 130,000. Clearly 
we need not analyze such statistics in any 
detail, since they indicate only one thing, 
and that is that the women voted just 
about the same as men, in accordance with 
their varying intellectual appreciation of 
the issues and with due regard to their pre- 
dilections and prejudices. Mr. Hughes’s 
position on woman suffrage was generally 
supposed to be more satisfactory than Mr. 
Wilson’s. If any single issue could solidify 
a “women’s vote,” clearly here was the one 
to accomplish it. But the women ap- 
parently ignored this issue; certainly Mr. 
Hughes’s stand on suffrage does not explain 
his small plurality. The women may have 
voted as their fathers and brothers did, or 
they may have not; this particular point is 
not determined and is not important; the 
result sintply shows that the feminine mass 
divided just about the same as the stronger 
part of the population. The same holds 
true of Wyoming, Washington, and other 
states which, defying all the prophets, gave 
Mr. Wilson his amazing success west of the 
Mississippi River. 

But the Chicago election apparently does 
prove that the women, at least the women 
of Chicago, desire the ballot and will exercise 
it. Their registration fell somewhat below 
that of the men, it is true—303,000 against 
503,000—but it was still sufficiently large 
to represent a genuine wish to play a part in 
public affairs. Nearly 90 per cent. of the 
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registered women voted, an_ excellent 
average for men in any part of the country. 
In the whole state about 720,000 women 
and 1,200,000 men cast their ballots, and 
nearly one half of the United States is to- 
day a field for women’s political activities. 


LESSONS OF THE “U-53” 


N APRIL of this year the German Gov- 
| ermen pledged the United States that 

German submarines would not sink mer- 
chant vessels “without warning and with- 
out saving human lives, unless the ship 
attempts to escape or offers resistance.” 
In early October, a German submarine, 
the U-53, appeared off Newport, R. I., 
remained there several hours, put to sea, 
and sank five ships, three English and two 
neutral. The happening, for several rea- 
sons, has produced a sensation in this and 
other countries. What does it mean? 
What is its bearing upon Germany’s pledge 
and how is it likely to affect the American 
attitude on the war? 

The whole subject may be considered 
from two points of view, one the strictly 
legalistic, the other as a question of 
national policy—its bearing upon the 
friendliness or unfriendliness of the German 
attitude. Our State Department has 
apparently taken the stand that this 
submarine performance does not violate 
international law and does not controvene 
Germany’s explicit promises. Apparently 
the submarine warned the ships and ac- 
complished their destruction without tak- 
ing human life. There are those, however, 
who differ with our State Department. 
The serious point is that the German 
submarine turned the crews and passengers 
adrift in life boats, leaving their rescue to 
chance or to the American destroyer fleet. 
This, says Mr. Ellery C. Stowell, assistant 
professor of international law at Colum- 
bia University, is a matter of “doubtful 
legality.”” Consider the case of the Stephano. 
This ship was on her way from Hali- 
fax to New York, carrying ninety-four 
passengers, many of whom were American 
citizens. These passengers, as well as the 
crew, were placed adrift in boats at eight 
o'clock in the evening, practically in the 
dark, in a rough sea, sixty miles away from 
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the nearest land. Is this in accordance 
with the German pledges not to sink mer- 
chant vessels, “without warning and with- 
out saving human lives?’”’ Had the Amer- 
ican destroyer fleet not rescued these men, 
women, and children thus cast upon the 
dark Atlantic by the German Empire, how 
many of them would ever have reached 
dry land? Indeed, in our lengthy corres- 
pondence with Germany on the submarine 
question, that Government has explicitly 
said that leaving passengers in open life- 
boats is not taking adequate provision for 
the passengers’ safety. The mere fact 
that a large American destroyer fleet had 
to rescue the people in these boats in itself 
indicates that the German submarine 
had taken no precautions for their rescue. 
The German Government explicitly pledged 
itself not to sink ships “without warning 
and without saving human lives.”’ Clearly 
it did not save these human lives, 
for it was the American Navy which did 
that. Had these war vessels not been near 
at hand, many passengers might conceiva- 
bly have been lost. Even from the stand- 
point of strict legalism, therefore, Germany 
has violated her pledge. Our Government, 
acting on the basis of the correspondence 
which has passed between the two nations, 
would have been justified in handing Von 
Bernstorff his passports. The attack upon 
the Marina, resulting in the death of 
American citizens—an attack apparently 
made without warning—raises this whole 
issue in an even more serious form. 


II 


What do these performances mean? Are 
they merely the beginning of submarine 
operations on a large scale, perhaps con- 
ducted according to the German pledge, 
and perhaps not? Was the U-53 sent 
merely as a “feeler,” to sound our Govern- 
ment and learn what its attitude would be 
on such operations outside of the three- 
mile limit? Is it merely preliminary, as 
the English papers believe, to a wholesale 
resumption of the submarine campaign? 
It is no secret that, up to April 18th, when 
the German Government gave its famous 
pledge, there had been a heavy mortality 
in German submarines. That this loss had 


much to do with Germany’s change of 
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heart—or half change of heart—seems 
likely. But seven months have passed, and 
during this time the German shipyards 
have been turning out submarines on a 
large scale. Many of them, as we have 
cause to know, are huge, seagoing affairs, 
such as the Deutschland and the U-53. 
With a considerable fleet of this kind on 
hand, the temptation to use them must be 
almost overwhelming, especially to a nation 
so fond of military exploits, and so hard- 
pushed in a military sense, as Germany. 
It would manifestly be safer to blockade 
the British Isles by way of New York, 
Baltimore, and Boston than by way of the 
North Sea, since England’s favorite method 
of catching submarines, by nets and sub- 
marine bombs, would be rather difficult to 
use in our waters. Germany would have 
to establish some base in this neighborhood, 
but, since she has been able to establish 
submarine bases off Scotland and Ireland, 
it is not inconceivable that she might estab- 
lish one, for example, in the West Indies, or 
in other near-by territory. 


If] 


On October ist, a few days before the 
U-53 indulged in these exploits, the 
Berliner Tageblatt published an article by 
Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, already known 
for his press-agent activities on American 
soil, and widely heralded as holding confi- 
dential relations with the German Govy- 
ernment. This article more than hinted at 
the early revival of submarine warfare. 
“In Germany,” says Dr. Dernburg, “pub- 
lic opinion is divided on the question of 
submarine warfare, which we have relin- 
quished, with reservations. We hope that 
we can overcome our enemies under present 
conditions, but, if no other choice is open 
to us, and we cannot otherwise win the 
victory necessary to our continued exist- 
ence, we must not forego the use of any 
weapon that lies ready toourhand. That, 
too, is becoming better understood in 
America. But it is to be hoped that time 
and opportunity may be given to the 
American people to continue in its change 
of attitude and decide which is more to its 
advantage: an England in control of the 
sea and arrogant from victory, or a Ger- 
many whose peace ambitions are known 








across the ocean and in no wise resemble 
strivings for undisputed world dominion.’ 
In other words, unless the United States 
behaves itself and shows an increasingly 
accommodating spirit toward Germany, 
the German submarine policy may be re- 
sumed. The visit of the U-53 sufficiently 
warns us that the North Sea and the Medi- 
terranean will not be the only fields of 
operations. The realization of such a plan 
would certainly bring the war to our doors. 
It would revive the submarine issue in even 
uglier form than that in which it vexed us 
a year ago, for, so long as Germany kept 
without the three-m 'e limit and destroyed 
no ships without warning and without 
saving the human cargo, she could plausi- 
bly claim that her acts were entirely legal. 
On the other hand, it is quite certain that 
the American people would never consent 
to a continuous campaign of this sort. We 
do not care to have our waters constantly 
filled with non-combatants adrift in boats; 
we would not for long tolerate a situation 
in which our destroyer fleet should be a 
handmaid to German submarines, to act 
practically as auxiliaries to them for the 
saving of our own citizens’ lives which they 
imperil; nor could we submit to a situation 
which would constantly threaten some 
mishap that might plunge us into the war. 
Our destroyer fleet might not always arrive 
in time to save the drifting passengers; the 
German submarines might at any time 
sink an American ship; or an English 
destroyer, hunting out its prey, might 
easily send an American submarine to the 
bottom. Thus the situation would be an 
intolerable one and Germany, by raising 
this new issue now, can hardly be regarded 
as having acted otherwise than in an un- 
friendly spirit toward the United States. 


IV 


One good turn, however, the U/-53 has 
done us. It has destroyed forever the 
ridiculous idea that three thousand miles 
of water furnishes us an insurance against 
war. It has demolished the illusion that 
America is isolated from Europe. Eng- 
land, by virtue of Canada, is a next-door 
neighbor, and Germany, by grace of the 
submarine, can almost shake hands with 
us across the sea. In a military sense at 
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least we are really part of the European 
system. By concretely demonstrating this 
fact in time, Germany has really done us a 
great service. It remains for us to act 
upon the hint. 


“THE NEXT FIVE YEARS OF 
THE NAVY” 


OR the next five years the United 
} States will be engaged in one of the 
most constructive works in its his- 
tory. That is the building of its new navy. 
We have decided to spend $500,000,000 in 
that period in new construction alone; the 
building programme calls for 157 ships, for 
a new personnel, for a new naval organiza- 
tion. We have set out to obtain something 
which we have never possessed—a com- 
pletely equipped and completely organized 
fighting force at sea. 

So far as we can obtain such a fighting 
force by passing a law, we have obtained 
it. But votes of Congress and even huge 
Appropriations of money do not create a 
navy. Only an intelligent patriotic pur- 
pose can make this programme a reality. 
We must have not only the will to do it; 
we must know how. Dozens of practical 
problems arise, dealing with ships, with 
personnel, with distribution, with organiza- 
tion, with strategy. Fundamentally the 
American people must be educated so that 
they will gain some comprehension of what 
a navy really is. What has the European 
War taught us? What are the naval 
problems the United States will have to 
solve? What possible dangers threaten 
us? Why do we need battleships, battle 
cruisers, scouts, submarines? 

Few men can better answer these and 
numerous other questions than Rear- 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, retired, of the 
United States Navy. Few American naval 
officers enjoy so high a reputation, not only 
in this country, but in Europe. Beginning 
with the January WorLp’s Work, Admiral 
Fiske will contribute a series of articles, the 
title of the first of which, “The Next Five 
Years of the Navy,” gives an idea of their 
Scope and interest. Admiral Fiske, in 


other articles, will discuss the lessons of the 
European War, especially their bearing 
upon our own navy, strategic problems, 


and crises that the Nation may be called 
upon to meet. His articles will be of deep 
interest to any one who really wishes to 
understand the great national enterprise 
in which we are soon to engage. 


OUR DIPLOMACY AND JAPAN 


HATEVER official explana- 
tions may be made, few episodes 
in our ‘relation with Japan 


have produced so unpleasant an impression 
as the attempt of this Power, on October 
14th, to veto the contract to repair 
the Grand Canal in Shantung, granted by 
the Chinese Government to an American 
corporation. International relations are 
not established by friendly editorials in 
newspapers or after-dinner speeches, but by 
the facts in the situation. ‘The recent cir- 
cumstance constitutes a particularly dis- 
agreeable fact. Upon those Americans who 
have only a newspaper-reading knowledge 
of Asiatic problems—and few have more— 
the whole proceeding seems greedy, offen- 
sive, and insulting. Japan practically noti- 
fies the world that certain parts of China 
are her economic provinces, with which 
America is not to interfere. The action is 
unfriendly and, unless resented, means a 
serious handicap to American progress in 
the Far East. 

It is true that Japan can make out a 
plausibly legal case. The proposed canal 
work is to be done in the province of Shan- 
tung—the province which, with Kiao-chau, 
formed the German “sphere of influence”’ 
in China. The treaty under which China 
surrendered this concession to Germany 
gave that Power control over the larger 
part of Shantung. Were Germany in 
undisputed possession to-day, China would 
thus not have the legal right to make any 
contract with Americans, for only Germany 
herself could do that. But Germany, 
as we well know, has lost her influence in 
Kiao-chau, having ended her little empire 
in the Far East. The claim is now made 
that Japanese “‘influence”’ has taken the 
place of German, and, according to the 
fixed principle, Japan has fallen heir to all 
the rights and privileges which Germany 
formerly enjoyed in Shantung. Not China, 
therefore, but only Japan, had the right 
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to enter into the arrangements with the 
American canal contractors. 

But there is more to this situation than 
mere technicalities. When Japan, in the 
fall of 1914, started to destroy German 
power in China, she announced that her 
purpose was to restore this territory to 
China. Japan’s intention, therefore, was 
not to occupy herself such treaty rights 
as Germany possessed, but to restore the 
Chinese control. That being the case, 
it would appear that China had at least a 
moral right to make its contract with the 
Americans, and that the recent Japanese 
protest was not only unwarranted in law, 
but an act of impudent aggression against a 
friendly Power. 

There is little doubt that Japan and 
Russia purpose to shape the destiny of the 
Far East. Their alliance shows that in it- 
self, and the appointment of Japan’s great 
jingo, Count Terauchi, as Premier, em- 
_ phasizes it still further. The new Premier 
is a man whose reputation is almost en- 
tirely military; he stands for the largest 
possible military and naval programme 
and for an assertion of Japanese overlord- 
ship in China. Part of his platform, the 
newspapers report, is the exclusion of 
neutrals from Chinese trade. His eleva- 
tion has shocked the more sober-minded 
Japanese newspapers, which have publicly 
bewailed it as an unnecessary slap at 
Washington. It has caused almost as 
much uneasiness in England and France. 

Among the many foreign problems affect- 
ing the new Administration, this one of our 
Far Eastern relations is by no means the 
least important. There is little likelihood 
that Japan will cause us any great annoy- 
ance on the California issue, for the ques- 
tion involved there is chiefly sentimental 
and does not affect her material interests. 
But the control of China affects her whole 
economic life, and, therefore, her future 
as a nation. So far as we are concerned 
the question is direct and simple: are we 
prepared to insist upon our treaty rights 
with China and to demand freedom to 
trade in and to help develop that empire, 
or are we ready to shut our eyes and let 
Russia and Japan apportion it peacefully 
among themselves? In the latter case we 
shall have no trouble (though great loss), 


but in the former the waters will not be 
such smooth sailing. Fundamentally, that 
is the meaning of these two recent happen- 
ings—the protest against the American 
contract and the elevation of Terauchi. 
With this question, with the Mexican 
problem, and with the European War, the 
next four years promise to be historic in 
American diplomacy. 


THE GOVERNMENT PAYS ALI- 
MONY 


N THE Ashbrook pension bill, which 
| passed the last session of Congress, the 
American Government for the first time 
offers certain of its women citizens an in- 
surance against unsuccessful marriage. 
Up to the present time a pensioned soldier’s 
widow who remarried automatically dis- 
appeared from the pension rolls. But now, 
under this new legislation, she can resume 
her pensionable status on the death of her 
second husband. But the law does far 
more than that. In case such a soldier’s 
widow marries again and is divorced from 
the second husband for causes that reflect 
no discredit upon herself, she again auto- 
matically regains her pension. Evidently 
remarriage is thus made safe for soldiers’ 
widows; the sacred institution, so far as 
they are concerned, loses its traditional 


character of a lottery. Taken in connec- | 


tion with the easy divorce laws of many 


states, the eligible soldier’s widow runs not - 


the slightest risk. She enters the state 
with the foreknowledge that, if the pros- 
pective husband prove unsatisfactory, the 
Government stands ready to protect her 
against the financial consequences of having 
made a bad choice. Such a widow has her 
alimony provided for in advance; for 
there stands the Federal Treasury, which, 
on presentation of a divorce decree, places 
the happy “ grass widow” upon the Federal 
payroll at a rate of from $12 to $30a month. 

This pension wonder contains other 
interesting provisions, which, in the press 
of army legislation, navy bills, appropria- 
tions for good roads, nitrate plants, and 
armor factories, have so far escaped public 
attention. It advances to the pension roll 
many thousands of widows who have been 
storming it for years. The original pen- 
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sion law granted allowances only to “ War 
widows” —that is, women whose husbands 
had been killed in the Civil War. But 
Congress, in 1890, passed a law which 
“covered in” all the women who had 
married soldiers up to that date. This 
legislation caused tremendous protest at 
the time, as it was claimed that young 
women, born, in many cases, after the War, 
had married veterans merely for the pur- 
pose of ascending the pension roll after 
their husbands’ death. It was said that 
the passage of this law in 1890 would 
stimulate the practice; that young women 
could safely contract such marriages under 
full assurance that Congress would move 
the date ahead again. For twenty-five 
years a vigorous pension campaign has been 
waged to this end. In this Ashbrook law 
it has now triumphed. Any girl who 
married a soldier before 1905 will draw $20 
a month for life after his death. Here, for 
example, is a girl, aged twenty-two in 1905, 
who marries a sixty or seventy year veter- 
an. She herself was born in 1883—nearly 
twenty years after the War ended. On her 
husband’s death—and naturally he could 
not survive the marriage long—she gets 
$20 a month for life. If she lives until she 
is ninety, she will draw this pension, merely 
because she had the foresight to marry a 
poor old veteran who was tottering toward 
his grave. 


LESSONS OF THE EPIDEMIC OF 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


HE epidemic of poliomyelitis, which 

is now drawing to a close, has made 

the recent summer the most dis- 
tressing in many years, but it has brought, 
also, certain compensations. New York 
City, where the epidemic reached its 
greatest virulence, has had one remarkable 
experience. Though there were more than 
2,000 deaths from poliomyelitis, the general 
death rate has increased only minutely— 
from 14.49 in 1915 to 14.50 in 1916.. In- 
fant mortality has actually fallen. below 
that of the previous year. In 1915, when 


there was no infantile paralysis, the death 
rate of children under one year was, for the 
first thirty-five weeks, 105; the correspond- 
ing figure for this year is only 95. 


Remarkable as these results seem, there 
is no particular mystery about them. 
This mortality decrease, periodical as it 
at first seems, is directly traceable to this 
devastating epidemic. For, because uf 
that epidemic, children have had unusual 
care in the last summer, and the city has 
been kept in a highly sanitary condition. 
New York, and presumably other cities, 
have had campaigns of education in public 
health hitherto unknown in their history. 
Ordinarily health workers have difficulty 
in persuading the people to follow the 
simple rules of hygiene, but the fear of 
poliomyelitis has this year provided an 
effectual stimulus. Tenement houses have 
never been so clean, food has never been 
kept so free of pollution, medical advice has 
never been so carefully followed, and par- 
ents have never been so careful about 
keeping their children free from contam- 
ination. Tenements have been constantly 
inspected, streets regularly flushed, viola- 
tions vigorously punished, health leaflets 
have been distributed and read by the . 
thousands, civic organizations and news- 
papers have given endless attention to 
health matters. All these energies were 
concentrated upon one infection, yet the 
result has been to make the city cleaner 
and more wholesome and, despite a de- 
vastating epidemic, freer from disease. 

This experience has its lesson, not only 
for New York, but for all communities. 
We know now, as we never knew before, 
precisely what an intelligent health cam- 
paign can accomplish. Probably New 
York, which already stood high for the 
excellence of its health department and its 
low death rate, will not relax its efforts. 
It has learned much in the act of keeping 
the city clean and will probably make per- 
manent the wholesome conditions that 
now prevail. If the experience of last 
summer improves conditions the epidemic 
may become, not a calamity, but a blessing. 


A NEW ERA IN DOLLS 
Pitie Ame news reaches us from 


the American manufacturers of 
toys—members of a new industry, 
who, like our dye makers, are one of the 
consequences of the European War. The 
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day of the old-fashioned German doll has 
gone, probably forever. She was always 
an unnatural, artificial product, with her 
porcelain face, painted like a chorus girl, 
her popping blue eyes, her mass of unvary- 
ing golden hair, her highly colored “ruby” 
lips. No single thing in the nursery was 
the cause of so many domestic tragedies. 
Drop her on the floor, and the head would 
usually go flying into a dozen parts, and 
legs and arms constantly bled sawdust 
so profusely as to suggest the carnage of 
a European battlefield. No object was 
quite so disreputable in her youthful old 
age; the smudgy cheeks, the caved-in 
head—a head wofully subject to premature 
baldness; the frequently armless and leg- 
less trunk, though they never decreased the 
affection in which the little derelict was 
held, were a cause of endless anxiety to 
sanitarians. Possibly babies and _ little 
children looked like that in Germany. 
But that is not the kind we grow in the 
United States. Little girls who could easily 
manufacture a baby out of the family rag- 
bag had no difficulty in mothering one of 
these queer products of the Germanic 
genius, and so millions of Americans have 
been brought up on them. But their day, 
we are told, is over. 

The European War, which had ended 
most kinds of immigration, has shut out 
these little wanderers. American genius, 
which is now being called upon to manu- 
facture coal-tar dyes, hexamythyline, and 
manicure scissors, is also turning its atten- 
tion todolls. Oursuccess has beenso great, 
we are told, that not only shall we not 
import any more dolls from the Fatherland, 
but that we shall probably sell them in 
Nuremberg itself! For our doll makers 
have turned realists. Their products are 
individualized like a real baby. No more 
unglazed porcelain faces; these American 
dolls are really flesh color and their heads 
have the additional value of durability. 
A severe blow with the hatchet may destroy 
its beauty, but numerous droppings and 
tumblings down stairs will produce no 
effect. These little creatures are already 
so popular that our toy factories are 
running day and night to supply the de- 
mand. _ It is one of the pleasanter aspects 
of the war. 


A CENTURY OF SAVINGS BANKS 


ECEMBER 2d of the present year 

|) is the one hundredth anniversary 

of the inauguration of savings 
banking in the United States. 

On that day of the year 1816, the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, a vol- 
untary association that was chartered 
by the state in 1819, began to receive 
deposits. Eleven days later, on Decem- 
ber 13, 1816, the Provident Institution 
for Savings in the Town of Boston re- 
ceived its charter from Massachusetts 
and opened its doors for business. In 
March, 1818, the Savings Bank of Balti- 
more began operations. And on July 
3, 1819, a fourth institution, the Bank for 
Savings in the City of New York, welcomed 
its first depositors. 

History accords to these four institu- 
tions equal honor and credit for doing the 
pioneer work of encouraging thrift in the 
United States, although it appears that 
the idea underlying the movement found 
expression first in the organization of the 
Bank for Savings in the City of New York. 
That institution owes its origin to the 
efforts of Thomas Eddy, a New York City 
merchant, friend of Patrick Colquhoun, 
a London magistrate who was at that 
time the leading English advocate of 
“frugality,” or savings banking. Its or- 
ganization was proposed at a meeting of 
prominent citizens, at which Mr. Eddy 
presided, in November, 1816; a consti- 
tution was adopted and directors were 
chosen, but it was deemed unwise to 
begin operations without legislative au- 
thority, which was not granted until 
early in {819. 

Other communities soon began to fol- 
low the example set in these larger cen- 
tres of population, and the savings bank 
movement spread slowly throughout the 
States. In 1820 there were ten banks 
of this type in existence, with 8,635 de- 
positors and $1,138,576 in deposits; in 
1840 there were sixty-one banks, with 
78,781 depositors and $14,051,520 deposits; 
in 1860 there were 278 banks, with 693,970 
depositors and $149,277,504 deposits; and 
now there are 2,159 banks, with 10,686,000 
depositors and $4,700,000,000 deposits. 
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Side by side with the savings banks, 
other important agencies for the encour- 
agement of individual thrift have grown 
up. In the postal savings system there 
are now 7,687 offices accepting deposits, 
and their 612,000 depositors have nearly 
$90,000,000 to their credit. Latest figures 
furnished by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency show that there are 4,793,670 strictly 
savings depositors in the national banks 
with $919,731,000 to their credit. State 
banks have 3,400,000 savings depositors 
with $600,000,000 to their credit; trust 
companies 2,500,000 depositors with 
$1,053,000,000; and private banks 100,000 
depositors with $1,800,000. Then there 
are the codperative building and loan asso- 
ciations, similar in purpose to the savings 
banks, having assets of $1,500,000,000 
belonging to 3,000,000 shareholders; and 
last, but not least, the school savings 
banks, of which there are nearly 2,000, 
with 400,000 depositors credited with 
$1,800,000. ‘ 

Thus, the combined result of this first 
century of thrift campaigning is that 
nearly 9 billion dollars has been trans- 
formed into capital—the kind of money 
that works, and serves the Nation as 
well as its individual possessors; for that 
is the function of those different types of 
institutions. 

To commemorate the savings bank 
centennial, the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation has carried on, this year, an inten- 
sive thrift campaign throughout the coun- 
try, with the codperation of organizations 
like the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the National Americanization 
Committee of Immigrants in America, 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The aim of this campaign has been not 
merely to gather more dimes and dollars 
into the banks, but rather to acquaint 
more people with the real potential 


purchasing power of money—to teach them 
how to spend wisely, and to familiarize 
them with the principles that underlie 
sound investment. 

It is a truism that both the social and 
economic.life of a nation depend for their 
stability, in the last analysis, upon the 
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extent to which its individual citizens 
can be made to realize the evils of waste 
and extravagance. Yet those who have 
studied the question closely think it 
safe to say that not more than one person 
in five in this country makes efficient use 
of the resources at his command. 

Gratifying as the results of the Cen- 
tennial Thrift Campaign of the Bankers’ 
Association have been, there continues 
to be great need for the exertion of equally 
intelligent and broad-minded effort in 
that direction. 


OUR INTERNATIONAL UNCON- 
SCIOUSNESS 


HEN the war broke out in 
August, 1914, the people of the 
United States weighed the evi- 


dence of each side and pronounced over- 
whelmingly a verdict of sympathy for the 
Entente Allies. . The violation of Belgium 
was usually the verbal reason given by the 
man in the street for his decision against 
Germany; but actuating this expression 
were the underlying fundamentals of 
the foundation of this Government, the 
principles of democracy against autocracy, 
and the feeling that the victory of 
Germany meant an actual, definite danger 
to the United States. Added to this was 
the subconscious sympathy of the Ameri- 
can people for the under-dog—especially 
Belgium and France. This first sober 
decision of the country has never changed; 
for a long time it was strengthened by the 
methods of warfare pursued by the Ger- 
mans; by their propaganda and violence 
in the United States; and finally clinched 
by the submarine atrocities which started 
with the sinking of the Lusitania and are 
still not definitely a settled question. 

But there has never been an interna- 
tional consciousness in the United States. 
We have had our internal consciousness 
aroused and educated by elections every 
four years, by carefully planned campaigns 
of nearly every department of the Govern- 
ment, and by our institutions of instruction. 
The public has demanded information and 
explanation regarding our internal future. 
The Departments of the Interior and Agri- 
culture have long conducted educational 
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campaigns in response to this demand. 
The War, Navy,and Treasury departments 
have recently taken up the people’s edu- 
cation. The great cry for a national 
consciousness was raised before the last 
election. Little has been said about an in- 
ternational consciousness except the oft- 
repeated, vague phrase, “We must now 
take our place in the council of nations.”’ 

The American people have practically 
always left the care of their international 
relations in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment and the President, asked few ques- 
tions, and followed blindly the lead given 
them. They have felt that international 
relations were a great mystery which no 
layman might dare to inquire into for 
fear of upsetting the delicate wheels of 
diplomacy. This is a correct point of 
view regarding many negotiations at the 
time they are going on, but it does not and 
should not hold that forever the State 
Department should be tke crypt for all 
the information on which ‘the public can 
base its judgment of a foreign policy. 

It has been just this situation that the 
German propagandists, awakening late to 
the futility of their campaign of frightful- 
ness, have taken hold of and used to telling 
effect. Instead of the State Department 
educating the people, German professors, 
pro-German societies, German-Americans 
have used every means of publicity and 
political threats and cajolin‘gs to mold the 
international opinion of the public. In 
this they have been helped by the blunders 
of the Allies and their unwillingness to imi- 
tate the Germans in press campaigns in the 
United States. The State Department, the 
only authoritative American source of in- 
formation, has kept silent, giving out very 
few facts to help the people form a clear, 
unbiased opinion. 

Many private individuals have under- 
taken to educate the public into an inter- 
national consciousness in favor of the 
Allies, but at most it has been haphazard 
and often as biased as the organized pro- 
German propaganda. 

The paid German propaganda—emanat- 
ing chiefly from German sources—has par- 
tially succeeded in beclouding the issue— 
has twisted every move of the Allies to 
redound against England, thus aligning 
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on its side the Irish and others who have 
been brought up with an ingrained opposi- 
tion to England. Thus the war between 
democracy and autocracy (the fundamen- 
tals for which this war is being fought) and 
the definite danger to the United States 
in case of a German victory and the horror 
of the methods of frightfulness employed 
by the Germans are being lost in a maze of 
German attempts to educate the United 
States into their conception of an inter- 
national consciousness—a conception which 
not only actually subverts what little we 
know of international affairs, but may even 
destroy our internal nationalism. 

And out of this maze, neither the Presi- 
dent, the State Department, nor any other 
Government agency offers a beacon light 
of concrete information to guide public 
opinion. President Wilson has clearly 
defined the attitude and aims of his Ad- 
ministration toward our Latin-American 
neighbors and backed them up with clear 
statements of facts as he sees them, thus 
giving the public something on which to 
base its judgment. Our international 
consciousness is groping for similar state- 
ments regarding our world policy. It 
would be well if the Administration should 
give out, in concrete form, a history of our 
recent diplomacy with European nations, 
laying out its attitude and aims for the 
future so that the American people can 
achieve an international consciousness 
with definite facts on which to base it. 

If the American people, in the light of 
new situations and contingencies, ought 
to revise their already rendered decision 
on international affairs, it is the State 
Department or the President who should 
lay before them the facts on which to base 
a new decision, and not propagandists in 
the employ of a foreign government. 


LAND FOR THE LANDLESS 


NDER this title the Reclamation 
| | Record describes the free lands that 

the Government still has to give 
away. The surprising total of more than 
250 million acres is itemized in the article. 
Twenty-five states still contain homestead 
lands—Nevada the most, with 55 million 
acres, and Missouri the least, with 952 
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The following states have a mil- 


acres. : a mi 
lion acres or more, the list reading in 


descending scale from Nevada’s high re- 
Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Colorado, 
California, South Dakota, Washington. 

The Reclamation Record itself is note- 


cord: 


worthy. It is published by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and is one of those 
rare Government publications that are 
interesting as well as informing. It is 
as much like a modern magazine in appear- 
ance as the antiquated typography of the 
Government Printing Office will let it be, 
but its text is an achievement, for it 
manages to put the touch of humanity and 
readableness upon information that is use- 
ful for farmers everywhere. 


A YEAR OF GOLD—AND SERVICE 


‘| “HE year now drawing to a close has 
been one of the most prosperous in 
the history of the United States. 

Some conception of the wealth in new 

values that it has brought us is given by the 

pictorial record of prices and production 
that appears elsewhere in this magazine. 

But it were a sorry thing to think upon 
this record only as an addition to our peo- 
ple’s wealth. Nor is that the only aspect 
of it. What has been done has been to 
keep alive, and to accelerate, the processes 
of peaceful industry in a world whose 
factories have for two years been given 
over chiefly to making the machinery of 
war. This is a genuine service to the 
world, and we may take the money it has 
brought us with an easy conscience, even 
with pride, for it has been more than well 
earned—our beef and grain and wool and 
cotton have done their share to feed and 
clothe the civil population of Europe, 
while our automobiles and implements have 
been used largely to carry on the normal 
activities of life in the warring countries. 

That is perhaps the chief satisfaction in 

our prosperity. Another lies in the widen- 

Ing of our own industrial life. Even in 
the development of means for making 
explosives that add to the destructiveness 
of war we are acquiring the means for 
chemical manufactures that will per- 


manently enrich the peaceful work of the 
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Nation when the war will cease. The 
enormous works for the recovery of the 
products of the kelp beds off the coast of 
Southern California have been built not 
only with an eye to the acetone they now 
produce for gunpowder but with a long 
view ahead to the potash they will here- 
after produce for restoring the fertility of 
American farms. The demand for tri- 
nitrotoluol has caused makers of coke to 
recover the valuable benzol which we have 
wasted for years in the form of smoke; but 
after the war benzol will be used less in 
explosives and chiefly in the making of 
dyes and drugs to brighten life and alleviate 
mankind’s ills. ° 

In the manufacture of glass, of porcelain, 
of earthenware, of special steels, and of 
many other products, Americans have not 
merely added to the resources of our in- 
dustries but they have added new processes 
that will be of benefit to all nations. 

Thus, more than a Year of Gold, it has 
been a Year of Service. 


RAILROAD PRESIDENTS “UP 


FROM THE RANKS” 


LONG in the summer, when the con- 
A tees were being held in Wash- 
ington between the railroad officials 
and the leaders of the railroad brother- 
hoods, the correspondent of the New York 


Times sent a significant item to his paper: 


A big purring automobile swung around the 
west corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Four- 
teenth Street to-day and swept on past a big 
Capital sightseeing ’bus. 

“Hello, there, Fred,” shouted a well-dressed 
man on the ’bus. 

“How are you, John?” answered the prosper- 
ous man in the automobile. 

“Fred” was Frederick D. Underwood, presi- 
dent of the Erie Railroad, who was out for a 
pleasure ride with some of the other representa- 
tives of the $10,000,000,000 worth of railroads in 
the United States. “John” was one of the 
engineers on the Erie, with whom “Fred” used 
to work, and who now threatens to help tie up 
the Erie and all the other railroads of the coun- 
try if “Fred” and his associates don’t grant the 
brotherhoods the eight-hour day. 

An interesting and profitable half-hour 


can be spent by taking a railroad guide 
book and ‘‘Who’s Who in America’’ and 











looking up the names and biographies of 
the heads of the railroads. These biog- 
raphies are, necessarily, of the sketchiest 
sort; yet one does not have to overtax his 
imagination to read between these prosaic 
lines the unpenned struggles and the unsung 
victories that were entailed in rising from 
the crowded slough of mediocrity: 

Mr. Charles H. Markham, president of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, began his 
railroad service as a section laborer on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Mr. George B. Harris, chairman of the 
board of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, started his life career as an 
office boy with the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
Railroad, now one of the subsidiaries of the 
CB. &Q. 

Mr. Edward T. Stotesbury, chairman of 
the board of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway, head of Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
of Philadelphia, member of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., of New York, and president 
or director of forty-odd corporations and 
railroads, started working as a clerk for 
the wholesale grocery firm of Rutter & 
Patterson, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Marvin Hughitt, chairman of the 
board of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway, started as a telegrapher. 

Mr. Alfred H. Smith, president of the 
New York Central Railroad, was once a 
messenger boy in the service of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, now 
a subsidiary of the Central. His predeces- 
sor, President William C. Brown, started 
his railroad career working with a section 
gang when he was sixteen. 

Mr. Frank Trumbull, chairman of the 
board of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
and of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, started as a clerk in the comp- 
troller’s office of the M. K. & T. when he 
was sixteen. 

Mr. William H. Williams, chairman of 
the board of the Wabash Railway,-was a 
clerk at sixteen with the Pennsylvania. 

Messrs. Samuel Rea, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Howard Elliott, 
president of the New Haven, and Benja- 
min F. Bush, president of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad and now its receiver—all 
rose to their present positions from the 
humble one of rodman. 
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These are all 
essentially self-made men; most of them 
were deprived of the advantages of a col- 


And so on, down the list. 


lege education. They are inspiriting evi- 
dence of our approach toward the realiza- 
tion of that national ideal known as 
Equality of Opportunity. 


SOME CORRECTIONS 


HE Wor.p’s Work is glad to 

publish the following letter from E. 

I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
of Wilmington, Del., both because ‘it 
makes amends for an unintentional injus- 
tice to that company and because it il- 
lustrates again the confusion and_hard- 
ship that inevitably accompany the militia 
system of national defense. The com- 
munication refers to the series of letters 
from the families of National Guardsmen 
published in the October issue of this mag- 
azine under the title, “ The Folks They Left 
Behind Them:” 


On page 692 of your October number appears 
a letter which does this company a great in- 
justice. 

The blanks are easily filled out. Any one 
can supply the name of the company, and we 
had no trouble in tracing the identity of the 
soldier whose name is left blank in the letter. 

The statements made by the writer are true, 
so far as the failure of this man to receive his 
pay from this company is concerned, as of the 
date of the letter, which apparently was written 
in July. Its publication in October gives an 
entirely false impression. 

The facts of the matter are: This company 
offered to pay all of its employees who en- 
tered the Army their full salaries minus the 
amount they received from the United States 
Government. This man left no data as to his 
position in the Army—whether he were private, 
non-commissioned officer, or officer, and the 
company’s accounting department had diffi- 
culty in getting the data. As soon as this was 
secured, however, a check for his back pay, 
$117.13, was sent to him in care of the Adjutant 
General’s office at Harrisburg, Pa., to which 
office he had directed that it be sent; other 
money has been sent in the same way since. 


The portrait of James J. Hill on the cover 
of the October issue is copyrighted by Pach 
Brothers, of New York, and the cartoon 
on page €86, entitled “The Trip of the 
Bushel,” by Mr. S. H. Greeley, of St. Paul. 
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THE “IFS” AND ‘‘ANDS” OF FOREIGN 
WAR BONDS 


MAN living in one of the South- 

ern States came to the WorLD’s 

Work recently with a request 

for information that would help 

him determine the advisability 

of putting some money he had available 

for investment into foreign government 

securities. His interest in that form of in- 

vestment had been aroused by a suggestion 

made by one of the editors of a well-known 

financial magazine in response to an in- 

quiry about the “best”? way to employ 

a fund of $15,000 at the highest possible 
rate of income consistent with safety. 

One part of the suggestion, this investor 
said, was that no class of stocks could be 
recommended to meet such requirements. 
All the “coppers, steels, and industrials” 
had been immediately eliminated because, 
although many of them might still have 
speculative possibilities, they were selling 
far above their average, and it seemed 
certain that “when the copper metal 
comes down from 27 cents to 15 cents, 
steel from $57 to $30, and industrial busi- 
ness from a war basis to a peace basis, 
prices must yield.” 

It would be possible, the suggestion 
ran, to select, from among such securities 
as the best of the preferred and common 
railroad shares, the thoroughly seasoned 
public utility stocks, the preferred indus- 
trials with the longest records of good earn- 
Ings, and certain mill and bank stocks, 
issues that were, perhaps, not selling much 
above reasonable estimates of their intrin- 
sic values. Yet, they, too, were higher 
than their average level of prices. 

By this process of elimination, the speci- 
fications of the inquirer were left to be met 
by bond investments, as follow: 

$2,000 Anglo-French 5’s, due 1920, 
yielding about 6.30 per cent. 

$5,000 Dominion of Canada 5’s, due 
1931, yielding 5.30 per cent. 

$4,000 United Kingdom 5 per cent. 
Notes, due 1918, yielding 5.50 per cent. 





$3,000 American Foreign Securities 5’s, 
due 1919, yielding 5.75 per cent. 

$1,000 City of Paris, France, 6’s, due 
1921, yielding 6.30 per cent. 

The Southerner wanted to know what, 
in general, was the opinion of the WorLpD’s 
Work in respect to this caution against 
buying stocks at prevailing prices for 
permanent investment, but said he desired 
more particularly to have pointed out some 
of the essentials entering into a determina- 
tion of the status of the various foreign 
bonds and notes. 

To begin with, he was told that the cau- 
tion was based upon unquestionably logi- 
cal investment reasoning. There is, in 
fact, great need to emphasize this point, 
for it is doubtful if there has ever been a 
time when the tendency of stock prices 
generally to soar above intrinsic values 
was stronger than it has been these last 
few months; or when the investing public 
as a whole was more prone to allow its 
judgment to be influenced by the spec- 
tacular happenings of the market-place. 

Artificial valuations have, indeed, not 
been confined alone to stocks of the essen- 
tially speculative class, where popularity 
has been based for the most part upon 
guesses and rumors of future possibilities. 
They have been quite as much in evidence 
among stocks of established investment 
merit, even if to less significant propor- 
tions. Any careful investor would find 
it possible to discover this fact for himself 
by following the simple rule of investigat- 
ing price movements over a period of 
years, while recalling that there is obvi- 
ously a big element of the temporary 
in the exceptional enterprise that has 
lately been shared by practically every 
one of this country’s great industries 
and businesses to which the investing 
public has contributed capital. 

But to refer more in detail to some of the 
points called to this investor’s attention 
as essential to an understanding of the 
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distinguishing characteristics of the secur- 
ities of foreign nations and municipalities: 

These securities are of two general 
classes, namely, those representing ex- 
ternal loans, repayable, principal and 
interest, in United States gold coin; and 
those representing internal loans, repay- 
able, principal and interest, in the coin 
of the realm of the issuing country. 

As far as foreign securities are alone 
concerned, it is significant that the list 
suggested as the “best investment”’ for 
the “highest possible income consistent 
with practical safety” is made up exclu- 
sively of issues representing external loans. 
The reason for this is that such loans, 
by common consent and established prece- 
dent in international finance, are the prior 
obligations of borrowing governments. 

Each of these two general classes of 
loans in turn subdivides into those resting 
wholly upon the faith and credit of the 
borrowing government, and those having 
specific security pledged for their payment. 
Previous to the great international finan- 
cial upheaval caused by the war, it had 
been customary, in cases where expedi- 
ency demanded the provision of definite 
security, for governments to set aside 
for that purpose special sources of income 
—for example, the income from the tobacco 
monopoly pledged by Japan under its 
44 per cent. bonds of 1925. But both 
Great Britain and France, in meeting 
their vast obligations on account of war 
expenditures in this country, have more 
recently created an extraordinary type of 
secured government loans by pledging 
for the payment of certain issues of their 
notes a variety of high-grade bonds and 
stocks, purchased or borrowed from the 
private investment holdings of their citi- 
zens. And it is again significant that 
these two issues of notes, the United 
Kingdom 5’s of 1918 and the American 
Foreign Securities 5’s of 1919, secured by 
collateral largely in the shape of Ameri- 
can corporation securities of the highest 
quality, comprise nearly one half of the 
total of the suggested “best investment.” 

Is it, then, to be inferred that, surround- 
ing the securities representing the internal 
loans of the European governments that 
are finding their way in increasing amounts 


into the American market, there are con- 
ditions which forbid their employment 
for purposes of simon-pure investment? 
The answer to this question may be sug- 
gested merely by pointing to the impossi- 
bility of estimating the limit to which 
the belligerent countries will find it neces- 
sary to go in the issuance of internal loans, 
by.means of which they must, of course, 
continue to meet the burden of their finan- 
cial requirements. 

Nor is it necessary to go to the length of 
questioning the ultimate ability of these 
borrowers to pay their prodigious debts 
infull. There is enough uncertainty about 
how long the strain upon their resources 
is likely to continue to manifest itself in 
lower values for their money as measured 
by the American dollar, and to make the 
true income investor pause. How this 
uncertainty appears as an element of specu- 
lative chance in the internal European 
loans may be illustrated by taking the 
5 per cent. National Loan of the Republic 
of France as typical. 

The “rentes,” or bonds representing 
this loan, are payable in francs, of which 
at the normal rate of exchange it takes 
5.18% to make the equivalent of a dollar. 
Subscriptions for the bonds in this coun- 
try are received, however, at the rate of 
5.90 francs to the dollar, or at a discount 
of 14 per cent. This means that at the 
subscription price of 873, a bond of, say 
5,000 francs denomination, costs $741.53. 
Now, if the franc should regain its normal 
value and the bond were then sold at the 
subscription price, it would bring the 
equivalent of $844.39, representing a profit 
of $102.86, or about 13.87 per cent. And 
if the market price of the bonds should 
advance to par along with the return of 
the franc to normal value, the holder of 
5,000 francs capital could sell for the 
equivalent of $965, securing a profit of 
$223.50, or about 30 per cent. 

Such are the “ifs” and “ands”’ that make 
it apparent why the internal war loan 
bond has come to be regarded rather more 
in the light of what might be called a safe- 
guarded medium for speculating in foreign 
exchange than as an altogether satisfac- 
tory security for the more conservatively 
inclined American investor. 
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“ How the eyes of the Dutch Committee would have bulged if they could have seen the pros- 


pective purchaser's estimate of what he was going to get! 


It is little wonder 


that, with these facts at his fingers’ ends, Mr. Hill was dominated by the sense of unparalleled 


opportunity.” 


lll. MR. HILL CAPTURES THE ST. PAUL & PACIFIC RAILROAD 


HIS DRAMATIC ENTRANCE INTO THE RAILROAD BUSINESS BY THE PURCHASE OF THE 
BONDS OF A HAPHAZARD GROUP OF LINES IN MINNESOTA WHICH “BEGAN NO- 


WHERE AND ENDED NOWHERE” 


BUT WHICH HE LATER TRANS- 


FORMED INTO THE WONDERFUL GREAT NORTHERN SYS- 
TEM—THE FOUR ASSOCIATES, THE DUTCH COM- 
MITTEE, AND SOME SHREWD FINANCE 


HE event which came to open to 
James J. Hill a new and great 
career, to evoke his latent possi- 
bilities, and to change the aspect 
and fortunes of the Northwest 
was the panic of 1873. That made the op- 
portunity for which he waited and of which 
he dreamed. Severe everywhere, it broke 
in full fury upon the railroad enterprises of 
this new country; financially ill-supported, 
built on rainbows of unlimited credit and 
profits to accrue from business still in the 
womb of the future, handled in some cases 
by men who cared less for the fortunes of 
the country than for their own personal ag- 
grandizement. It needed but the first 
turbulent breath of the coming storm to 
bring this flimsy scaffolding, without even 
an uncompleted building to steady it, to 
the ground with acrash. When this oppor- 
tune moment came, it found also the 
man ready, equipped and waiting to wrest 
from it a talisman with which to touch the 
Prairie and the iron rail and transmute 
them into wealth and fame. 
For years Mr. Hill had largely controlled 
the profitable traffic from St. Paul to the 


Red River Valley and Manitoba. But 
also for years he had realized that the ox- 
trains and river boats that carried it must 
give way to railroads. Pondering this 
inevitable conclusion, his active mind 
evolved at length a solution as daring as it 
was brilliant. His agency for the transfer 
of freight between river and railroad at 
St. Paul suggested the means. If the rail- 
roads were to become the masters over 
river transportation, he would become the 
master of the railroads. 

Naturally his mind turned at once to the 
St. Paul & Pacific. This railroad, which 
threatened his territory, became henceforth 
the object of his most profound study. 
Own it he would; the only questions were, 
When? and How? 

An intimate associate testified years 
later: “It [the project of securing the St. 
Paul & Pacific] became from day to day an 
all-absorbing subject with him. I used to 


tell him that he was getting it on the brain. 
He thought of nothing else. 

Another intimate friend, Mr. Hill’s next- 
door neighbor for years, Mr. H. P. Upham, 
afterward president of the First National 
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Bank of St. Paul, tells of the origin of the 
plan in these dramatic words—a personal 
touch which those who knew Mr. Hill 
would recognize instantly as carrying con- 
viction: “From the time he first conceived 
it, he was possessed by the railroad scheme. 
He used to talk it at all times. He sat in 
the old club house holding Kittson in a cor- 
ner and boring the plan into him with a 
threatening forefinger. He ate and drank 
and slept with it.” 

The St. Paul & Pacific was the heir-at- 
law to the land grants, franchises, and priv- 
ileges of an earlier company, the Minnesota 
& Pacific, that had been chartered to give 
to the territory of Minnesota a line of rail- 
road across the territory east and west 
(from Stillwater, by way of St. Paul and 
St. Anthony, to Breckenridge), and another 
line north and south, from St. Anthony 
(Minneapolis) by way of St. Cloud and 
Brainerd to St. Vincent, on the Canadian 
border. Later grants extended the St. Paul 
& Pacific (on paper) from St. Paul to 
Winona and from St. Cloud to the head of 
Lake Superior. Altogether, the company 
held the right to construct 770 miles of 
railroad and to receive a total land grant of 
5,184,000 acres. 

The proposed railroad line to the Can- 
adian border at St. Vincent was, to Mr. 
Hill’s mind, a most valuable asset. When 
completed it would traverse the Red 
River Valley and Manitoba, and would 
supersede his boats on the Red River. 

But the Northern Pacific also was greatly 
interested in getting a line down the Red 
River Valley, to handle the Manitoba 
freights, and in getting a line into St. Paul 
and terminal facilities there. The St. 
Paul & Pacific covered both grounds either 
in fact or in right. The Northern Pacific 
undertook to secure its aims by the simple 
expedient of swallowing its rival—that is, 
it bought the stock of the St. Paul & Pacific. 
But it had to go further than this, for the 
financing of the latter road was a fearful 
and wonderful thing, the like of which has 
rarely been seen in railroad history. The 
cream of the St. Paul & Pacific had been 
put into another company, organized in 
1865, and called the “First Division of 
the St. Paul & Pacific.” It was formed 
by the holders of certain special and 
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THE ST. PAUL & PACIFIC PROPERTIES 


Acquired by James J. Hill and his associates in 1878. 
“Until Mr. Hil! and his friends came into control, 
the property was a pitiful heap of unrelated scraps. 
Only two lines, namely, those from St. Paul to Sauk 
Rapids and to Breckenridge, were finished. The 
other and more ambitious lines, on which hung a big 
land grant, were patches of road-bed hung up in the 
air. In 1871 there remained still to be completed 435 
miles of the original system” 


preferred stocks, and contracted with E. B. 
Litchfield, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to take over 
and finish the lines from St. Anthony to Sauk 
Rapids and from St. Paul to Breckenridge, 
with the land grant belonging to them. 
Hence, in 1870, the Northern Pacific bought 
also the capital stock of the First Division 
Company. It now had an absolute monopoly 
of the railroad situation in the Northwest. 
It owned both the companies by which 
every railroad enterprise in that section 
was controlled. 

With a calculating eye Mr. Hill had 
watched the bond issues of the St. Paul & 
Pacific pile skyward during the ten years 
before the panic. 

It had not neglected any opportunities 
of this sort. The branch line began in 
a modest sort of way with three smaller 
mortgages issued at different times. Tien, 
getting a little into the stride, it put out 
$2,600,000 of new and refunding bonds 
in 1865. But the year previous the main 
line had made one issue of $1,500,000 
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and another of $3,000,000. In 1868 there 
was a crop of $6,000,000. Then came the 
great stroke of business which fairly daz- 
zled even the operators of that time. This 
was the contract made by one of these 
companies with the other, already referred 
to (that is, a contract of some people with 
themselves), by which the First Division 
was to finish the unfinished lines, equip 
them, take them under lease, and get the 
land grant; against all of which privileges, 
or obligations, according to the angle of 
vision, it proceeded to issue, in 1871, a 
trifle of $15,000,000 of bonds. . 
This was a huge total, considering the 
nature of the security behind it. Ameri- 
can investors would not have touched it. 
The bonds were disposed of through a firm 
of bankers in Amsterdam, with one of the 
Litchfields active in the big deal that 
placed these $15,000,000 of securities with 
the investors of Holland. Enough of the 
purchase price was held back to pay inter- 
est on the issue for five years, in order that 
the holders might be sure of returns, even 
if paid out of their own principal, and that 
the prosecution of the railroad work might 
remain uninterrupted by financial squalls. 
When this and the commission charged for 
negotiating the loan had both been de- 
ducted, less than fifty per cent. of the cash 
paid in was left to apply to actua! construc- 
tion. There were many hands between 
the thrifty Dutchmen and the Minnesota 
prairie; and ultimately the bonds netted 
to their owners less than forty dollars on 
the thousand of face value. These bonds, 
defaulted‘jfind dishonored, became seven 
years later’ the basis of the purchase of the 
property by Mr. Hill and his friends. 


RAILWAY ODDS AND ENDS IN MINNESOTA 


Out of the proceeds of these various 
transactions there had been built some 
fragments of road, cheaply constructed and 


utterly incoherent as a railroad system. ‘ 


Mr. Hill knew them like a book: in his 
travels over the prairies he had watched 
their haphazard and futile growth. The 
Property possessed by the St. Paul & Pa- 
cific and the First Division companies to- 
gether included, at the time when they 
Were finally submerged, a choice assort- 
ment of railway odds and ends. To the 


First Division, as the concern organized to 
tempt the foreign investor, had been as- 
signed the lion’s share. It had a line from 
St. Paul by way of St. Anthony (Minne- 
apolis) to Sauk Rapids, and another from 
St. Anthony to Breckenridge. The parent 
company, the St. Paul & Pacific, rejoiced 
in a line running from Sauk Rapids to 
Brainerd, graded but not ironed, and a 
theoretical line from East St. Cloud (near 
Sauk Rapids) northwest to Glyndon, 
where it crossed the tracks of the Northern 
Pacific, and thence was supposed to run 
north down the valley of the Red River to 
St. Vincent or Pembina on the internation- 
al boundary. 

As a matter of fact, at the time of the 
general collapse in 1873, and thereafter 
until Mr. Hill and his friends came into 
control, the property was a pitiful heap of 
unrelated scraps. Only the first two lines 
mentioned, namely those from St. Paul to 
Sauk Rapids and to Breckenridge, were 
finished. They were operated, in a slip- 
shod way, so far as the trifling local busi- 
ness seemed to warrant. The other and 
more ambitious lines, on which hung a big 
land grant, were patches of road-bed hung 
up in the air. A few miles of iron had been 
laid on the Brainerd branch; from St. 
Cloud to Melrose; and on the stretch 
north and south from Glyndon. Consider- 
able grading had been done elsewhere. In 
1871 there remained still to be completed 
435 miles of the original system. 


BUILDING RAILROADS WITH SCRAP IRON 


The condition of the property was dis- 
piriting enough to the representatives 
whom the Dutch bondholders sent to look 
itover. The stretch of track from Glyndon 
north and south began nowhere and ended 
nowhere. Mr. J. P. Farley, receiver of 
the St. Paul & Pacific, stated in 1873, when 
he took charge, that you could get over it 
with a hand car, but that a locomotive or 
train could not be run over it at all. Later 
he reported as follows on the operation of 
this piece of line: “In December, 1873, and 
January, 1874, we ran a few trains over the 
Red River portion of our road. We found 
the traffic so extremely light that we could 
not make operating expenses, and we aban- 
doned the operation of the line till the fol- 
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lowing May, from which time we continued 
the operation of the road until November 
of the same year, closing the season’s busi- 
ness with a light profit above the actual 
expenses.” 

But clearly a property which could at 
least earn its bread and butter .in one 
direction, and which could give connections 
with St. Paul and the Mississippi River in 
the other, would be worth holding on to if 
it could be done without too much expendi- 
ture of ready cash, which was scarce in 
those days. 

The Northern Pacific, which had still a 
couple of years’ lease of life, was not ignor- 
ant of the situation nor desirous of relin- 
quishing the control that it had secured. 
Had not financial disaster intervened, noth- 
ing would have induced it to surrender vir- 
tual possession of an adjunct so valuable, 
and a potential competitor that the future 
must make so troublesome, as the St. Paul 
& Pacific. Bankrupt itself, the Northern 
Pacific not only could not come to the relief 
of the bankrupt St. Paul & Pacific, but it 
could not fulfil the terms stipulated on its 
purchase of the First Division Company. 
That stock was turned back to Mr. Litch- 
field, toreappear later. The St. Paul & 
Pacific defaulted on its bonds, and the sub- 
sequent foreclosure sale extinguished the 
rights of the stock on which the Northern 
Pacific had relied. 

Meantime there were all kinds of friction. 
The Northern Pacific threatened to control 
the Red River business from Glyndon north 
to the international boundary line, or to de- 
stroy it. It threatened to parallel the line 
of the St. Paul & Pacific by building one on 
the other side of the Red River, and todo the 
same for the line from Sauk Rapids to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. It worked to 
get different portions of the land grants 
belonging to the St. Paul & Pacific set 
aside. It claimed part of them for itself, 
and instituted litigation that dragged on 
interminably. Each one of its aggressive 
acts was a body blow to the infirm old 
enterprises grouped under the general 
name of the St. Paul & Pacific. They 
made any attempt to rehabilitate that con- 
cern seem hopeless. 

It is now possible to trace with under- 
standing the lines of what Mr. Hill himself 
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forty years later called “the great adven- 
ture” of his life as they took shape and 
grew in his brain into intelligence, purpose, 
and power. 


PLANNING “THE GREAT ADVENTURE” 


The first step, of course, for Mr. Hill, 
from the moment that his thought, taking 
form and substance, sought to find realiza- 
tion in action, was to secure the codperation 
of men able to help. 

The first of these men was his partner, 
Norman W. Kittson. This railroad scheme 
seemed wild to him; but at last he was 
won over, if not convinced. Mr. Hill 
“bored away,” and the deadly forefinger 
got in its work. Kittson decided that he, 
too, would take the plunge. But in his 
heart he was not over-sanguine about it. 
General Sibley, who was at that time per- 
haps the most prominent and influential 
man in the state, of which he had been the 
first governor, and who was intimately 
acquainted with Kittson, said afterward: 
“He did not say a word to me about his 
contemplated participation in the pur- 
chase of the railroad bonds, and | only 
learned of it after the deal had been con- 
summated. He said one day that the 
reason why he did not tell me of the plan 
was because he knew | would endeavor to 
dissuade him from it. ‘You may not 
know, Sibley,’ he said, ‘that everything | 
had in the world was risked on that; an 
enormous risk at my time of life, and | did 
not dare to tell you of it.’” 

The second man to become interested 
in the idea, Donald A. Smith (who later 
became Lord Strathcona), was already 
quite a personage, having held the office of 
Chief Commissioner for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Since 1869 he had been famil- 
iar with the country. Since 1870 he had 
known and appreciated Mr. Hill. And he 
had his eyes fixed on the other side of the 


‘shield: the possibility of development not 


on the American, but on the Canadian, side 
of the border, where his interests were. 
The Canadian Pacific idea was in the air, 
and until it materialized it would be im- 
peratively necessary for the people of 
Winnipeg and the people of the territory 
about and beyond it, already beginning to 
be settled, to get direct rail connection with 
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the outside world. There was but one 
way: Canada must build a line from 
Winnipeg to the border, and connect there 
with some line built through the United 
States to St. Paul. 

Late in 1874 he was passing through St. 
Paul, and availed himself of the opportuni- 
ty to talk with Mr. Hill and Mr. Kittson. 
Of them he made a request for information 
about the property, land grant, equipment, 
and debt of the companies which, for con- 
venience, may still be designated by the 
single name, “St. Paul & Pacific.” That 
information Mr. Hill had been collecting 
everywhere. 

At first, however, Mr. Smith was not a 
convert to the plan to purchase, which, to 
him, seemed illusory. He wanted to find 
out who were the owners of the bonds of 
the railroads, and to see if these parties 
could be persuaded to put enough more 
money into them to give Winnipeg its rail 
connection. He learned that there was no 
hope of that. 


THE SALE OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Thus baffled in his first idea, Mr. Smith 
had progressed far enough in 1874 to reach 
the following opinion, stated in his own 
words: “Failing to get the road through in 
any other way, | should have been glad to 
induce others along with myself to take it 
up, if it could be got upon such terms as 
these gentlemen thought it could be obtained. 
The stock was looked upon*as valueless, 
and that there would be no great difficulty 
in acquiring it; then it was to get the bonds 
—a majority or controlling interest in the 
bonds—on the best terms on which they 
could be got, which I believed would be at 
a very low price.” 

In August, 1875, the entire Northern 
Pacific system was sold at foreclosure and 
reorganized by a committee of the bond- 
holders. It was to be expected that, from 
this time, it would interpose an opposition 
more effective than it had been able to make 
during the last few years of helplessness. 
Part of the St. Paul & Pacific system was 
now in a position to become self-sustaining 
by virtue of the Manitoba business that it 
carried, from which Mr. Hill’s boats were 
taking their toll. For its ninety-seven 
miles of track in the Red River Valley it 


reported net earnings of more than $8,000 
for the first eleven months of 1875. The 
receiver, in congratulating himself upon 
this showing, says: “We expect to control 
over our own line the entire traffic of Mani- 
toba by running in connection with a daily 
line of boats terminating at Fisher’s Land- 
ing.” This was Mr. Hill’s idea, and he 
had foreseen something of the sort from 
the moment when he personally went into 
the Red River business. 

It was in the year 1876 that Mr. Hill’s 
plan for getting control of the St. Paul & 
Pacific properties began to appear at the 
same time urgent and practicable. The 
panic of 1873 was now in the background, 
confidence was partially restored, capital 
was ready for new ventures, and the fic- 
tions about the unpromising character of 
the Northwest as an agricultural region 
were pretty well dissipated. Something 
was going to be done; the practical question 
was: Who would get the opportunity? 

When the court had appointed a re- 
ceiver.for the St. Paul & Pacific in 1873, it 
had authorized the sale of $5,000,000 of 
debentures to secure the completion of the 
branch to St. Vincent by December 2d of 
that year, to save the land grant. Neither 
the directors of the road nor the Dutch 
bondholders were able or disposed to fur- 
nish the money. The receiver actually 
got $100,000 to spend. 


THE “DUTCH COMMITTEE” 


The bondholders, including the partners 
of the Amsterdam banking house through 
which they had dealt, organized a com- 
mittee of their own members to act for them 
which will appear throughout this time and 
until the conclusion of all negotiations as 
the “Dutch Committee.” They selected 
the firm of John S. Kennedy & Co., of New 
York, to represent their interests in the 
United States, and afterward gave Mr. 
Kennedy power of attorney to act for them. 
In 1873, Mr. John Carp, one of the mem- 
bers of this committee, came to the United 
States for the bondholders, visited St. Paul, 
spent some weeks there, and went over the 
property. Obtuse as he was, he saw its 
possibilities. But neither he nor any one 
else could devise a scheme for realizing 
these without more investment. As the 
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bondholders resolutely refused to part with 
more cash, and could hardly be persuaded 
even to surrender coupons from their 
delinquent securities, these efforts were nec- 
essarily fruitless. 

On March 6, 1876, an important act 
was passed making it possible to foreclose 
a mortgage on a land-grant railroad with- 
out thereby destroying the immunity 
from taxation of its granted land. Up 

. to this time it had been practically impossi- 
ble to organize a new company to take over 
the old properties without forfeiting those 
lands by the very act. Now such a pro- 
ceeding was specifically authorized by law. 
It was, indeed, time to get busy. 


A ROUND-UP OF FACTS, HILL FASHION 


There was not an atom of available fact 
bearing on the proposed transaction which 
Mr. Hill had not mastered. Here are the 
words in which he himself summed up his 
activity during this interval: “I com- 
menced to get all the information that | 
could find, copies of the mortgages, of the 
complaints and paper books published in 
connection with the lawsuits, records in the 
court, and such information as | could 
gather from parties who were likely to have 
information as to the situation in Holland, 
as to the situation with the bondholders 
and their relations to the Dutch Committee, 
the position of the several lawsuits, the 
grounds, so far as | could learn, upon which 
the lawsuits were brought, and with coun- 
sel discussed the merits or probable merits 
of those cases.” Donald A. Smith said 
that the two of them met frequently in 
1874 and 1875; that “we repeatedly talked 
the matter over, and he appeared to have 
a perfect knowledge of the whole thing.” 

Now the critical moment had come. 
Mr. Hill had some business at this time to 
transact with the Canadian Government, 
in relation to the carriage of rails to Mani- 
toba for its new line; and he left St. Paul 
for Ottawa March 17, 1876, having pre- 
pared first to see Mr. Smith and arrive at 
something definite if possible. Mr. Smith 
believed that he could interest some of his 
friends in London in the enterprise. He 
and Mr. Hill breakfasted together “in a 
little cottage back of Ottawa,” and Mr. 
Smith finally told Mr. Hill to go back 
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home and see at what price the Dutch bond- 
holders would dispose of their holdings. 
The “Bank Cottage” interview separates 
definitely the time of planning from the 
time of action. Meeting in Chicago, on 
his way home, with one of the friends to 
whom he had for years talked of his scheme, 
Mr. Hill burst out, the moment he saw 
him, with “ Donald A. Smith is ready to take 
hold.”” He had already ceased to handle 
steamboat business outside of his own, and 
in June he gave up his arrangement for 
handling freight in St. Paul. Bigger things 
were now in prospect. For him, the 
waiting time was over. 

Three men were now ready to take up 
the plan and to chance their future upon it. 
But that was not enough. A fourth asso- 
ciate must be secured who had money or 
the confidence of men of means. Mr. Hill 
knew, and the others had taught them- 
selves to believe, that they had to seek for 
credit as well as for cash. If they could 
handle the purchase, he was convinced 
that a line of credit which should enable 
them to finance the new concern at the start 
would be enough to put it on its feet and en- 
able it to finance itself. Where was the 
person through whom this credit or cash or 
both could be procured? The man towhom 
they turned was Mr. George Stephen, after- 
ward as well known in the British Empire 
under the title of Lord Mount Stephen as 
Mr. Smith was under the title of Lord 
Strathcona. - 


ENTER, GEORGE STEPHEN 


In 1871 Mr. Stephen was elected a 
director of the Bank of Montreal, of which 
he became president in 1876. At this time, 
therefore, his mere counsel on such a proj- 
ect as these gentlemen had in mind was of 
no inconsiderable assistance. But it was 
a long time after the plan was moving 
toward form and fruit before Mr. Stephen 
came formally into the arrangement. Mr. 
Hill himself did not meet the latter until 
1877. In May of that year, Mr. Smith 
wrote asking Mr. Hill to meet him in Mont- 
real. There Mr. Hill was introduced to 
Mr. Stephen. He had had no knowledge 


of the latter’s connection with the Bank of 
Montreal nor any idea that he would per- 
sonally come into the railroad project. 

























The suggestion was that Mr. Stephen was 
about to go abroad, and that he might be 
able to interest some of his powerful friends 
in England. He thought that they might 
be willing to advance money on the secur- 
ity of the bonds still to be bought from the 
Dutch holders. In September of the same 
year, 1877, Mr. Stephen was called to 
Chicago by business for the Bank of Mont- 
real, of which he was then president. To- 
gether with Mr. Smith and Mr. R. B. 
Angus, the general manager of the Bank of 
Montreal, he ran up to St. Paul, and Mr. 
Hill took them on a trip over the railroad 
that was becoming so interesting to them 
all. In the same year and month he and 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Kittson had 
a meeting at Montreal at which was pres- 
ent Mr. John S. Barnes, of the firm of 
John S. Kennedy & Co., New York City, 
representatives of the Dutch bondholders. 
At this meeting the prices to be offered for 
the bonds were practically agreed upon; 
and it was also understood, though nothing 
was yet put in writing, that each of the 
four principals interested in the negotia- 
tions now going forward would have a one 
fifth interest in the profits to be realized, 
while the remaining one fifth could be used 
by Mr. Stephen, at his discretion, in se- 
curing the capital necessary to the enter- 
prise, wherever that might be found. 


, 


A STRATEGIC ‘‘ OFFER’ 


Mr. John Carp had come over from 
Utrecht again, in December, 1876, to see 
what might be done for the desperately 
weary bondholders. He had a complicated 
scheme of his own for the reorganization of 
the property. He invited propositions 
from Mr. Hill and Mr. Smith. A letter 
was sent to Mr. Carp, January 209, 1877, 
making an offer to take over a part of the 
Properties, those of the First Division, on 
terms of whose acceptance there could be 
no expectation; whose conditions it would 
be far more difficult for the seller than the 
buyer to meet. It was never even sub- 
mitted to the Dutch Committee. No- 
body had expected that it would be. It 
was made, by Mr. Hill’s advice, merely 
to humor Mr. Carp; to prevent him from 
becoming hostile, and to prepare the way 
for future negotiations on a different basis 
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when the time should be ripe. Incidentally 
it was made a medium through which 
might be conveyed to the bondholders 
some unpleasant information about their 
properties. The writers “knocked” some 
of the line pretty hard, but no one can say 
they misrepresented facts. So its terms 
were of no practical importance. 

The only important result of this tenta- 
tive offer was to obtain, in return—which 
was one of its objects—an idea from Mr. 
Carp of the prices at which and the terms 
on which, instead of those offered by Mr. 
Hill, he thought the Dutch Committee 
might feel willing to part with their hold- 
ings. This was precisely the information 
that Mr. Hill had been fishing for in these 
shallow waters. Taken with all the other 
advices gathered in, there was now some- 
thing to go upon. Mr. Smith had at last 
succeeded in convincing his friend, Mr. 
Stephen, that the thing deserved looking 
into. Now, in May, 1877, Mr. Hill went 
to Montreal on Mr. Smith’s request, as 
already stated, and for the first time met 
Mr. Stephen. At this conference all de- 
tails of the project were discussed quite 
thoroughly. Several days were spent in 
maturing a plan to buy the bonds held by 
the Dutch Committee. They proposed 
to bid a lump sum and let the owners of the 
different classes of bonds settle among 
themselves how it should be divided; that 
is, what should be the discount on the sev- 
eral classes of bonds to be put into the deal. 
With this understanding the Montreal 
conference broke up and Mr. Hill came 
back to St. Paul to take immediate steps 
for carrying out the programme thus set- 
tled upon between the three active asso- 
ciates who had drawn it up. 


SOUNDING THE DUTCH COMMITTEE 


Accordingly a proposition was made 
by Mr. Hill and Mr. Kittson, May 26, 
1877. In the letter of January 209, 1877, 
Hill and Kittson, acting alone, had offered 
$3,500,000 in cash and agreed to surrender 
the unsold portions of the land grant. 
But they asked, in return, “delivery to us 
of a perfect title, vesting in us, under such 
corporate name as we may adopt, said 
railroad and its franchises, and all other 
property clear of incumbrance.” This 
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for a part of the property only! It wasa 
condition clearly impossible of fulfilment 
for the present, if at all, by the owners of 
the property. The offer was a mere 
“feeler.”” The next proposal, that of May 
26th, in the same year, from the same gentle- 
men, contained a valuation of the different 
classes of bonds outstanding, ranging from 
80 cents to 11 cents on the dollar. It ad- 
vises the bondholders that Messrs. Smith 
and Stephen are to furnish the money, and 
it asks for notice of sixty or ninety days, in 
case the proposal is favorably received, in 
which to obtain the necessary funds. On 
request of the Dutch Committee, the prop- 
osition was extended until September 
ioth. Mr. Carp was trying to get better 
terms than those that had been named. 
On December 27, 1915, Mr. Hill, reviewing 
this transaction, summed it up thus in 
conversation: “I remember when Stephen 
went to England to try to raise funds. He 
was sanguine, and said to go ahead and 
make an offer for the property. But | 
feared a miscarriage. When Mr. Kittson 
and | made the offer to the Dutch bond- 
holders, I worked all night over the form of 
the proposition to be made, and took it to 
Judge Young in the morning to see that 
the phraseology was all right. . . . It 
was construed by them as an offer for the 
property outright; but it was, in reality, 
only an option under which we secured a 
certain time to raise the money, and were 
not bound if we did not succeed.” 


SOME THINGS J. J. H. OBSERVED 


Two statements still exist in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Hill, one describing the lines 
and their property, under date of Septem- 
ber 1, 1877, and the other listing the bond- 
ed indebtedness, which show that he was in 
possession of even completer details of the 
business than were the owners themselves. 
He lists 455} miles of completed track, ten 
miles from Crookston to Fisher’s Landing, 
and 34 miles under construction from 
Breckenridge to the end of the track south 
of Glyndon, for which the bondholders had 
at last been persuaded to furnish some 
money and which was opened for traffic 
October 22, 1877. There are 2293 other 
miles on which the grading is mostly done, 
but nothing else. He catalogues all the 
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- the real estate. 








rolling-stock, with current valuation, and 
He shows the net earn- 
ings of the First Division Company to have 
been $264,142, which was about $6,000 less 
than they were six years before. But he 
also notes that during the fiscal year 1877 
there had been expended on additions and 
improvements to the property $188,250 
which had been charged to operating expenses 
instead of to construction and equipment. 
That detail, which attracted little notice 
when railroad accounting was such a mass 
of jugglery with figures that nobody paid 
much attention to any item of it, had vast _ 
significance for his practical mind. It 
showed net earnings, on a fair operating 
basis, of $450,000 a year; a more than 
respectable total. 


THE PURCHASE PRICE 


The rest of the inventory is even more 
interesting. Mr. Hill lists every fraction 
of the debt, describes the securities and 
values them as if he had been dealing with 
them all his life. He shows that the cost 
of the bonds at prices set in his proposal 
would be $4,330,180. To this he adds 
costs of foreclosure and of completing un- 
completed portions of the line, and arrives 
at the figure of $5,540,180 as the “total 
amount required to buy the property as it 
now stands and complete the system as far 
as at present desirable.” 

But the list of assets is different. How 
the eyes of the Dutch Committee would 
have bulged if they could have seen the 
prospective purchaser’s estimate of what 
he was going to get! So fixed, however, 
was their own unbelief that it would 
only have convinced them that he was an 
impractical dreamer. Every detail is there; 
and every item is valued by a man who 
knew personally its quality and quantity, 
and who was never accused of getting the 
bad end of a bargain or of overvaluing 
what he was trying to purchase. Putting 
the moderate figure, absurd in the eyes of 
to-day, of $20,000 a mile on the track 
of the 570 miles that would exist after 
work under way had been finished, and the 
expense of completing which he had figured 
into his cost prices, and adding the actual 
value, with depreciation, of equipment, 
shops, supplies, etc., the bare railroad prop- 
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erty stands at $12,216,718. Townsites 
and land grants, the latter estimated only 
at the current figure of $2.50 per acre, the 
price then put on public lands in general, 
footed up $6,586,205 more. Here is a 
total property value of a little less than 20 
million dollars, to be had at a little more 
than twenty-five cents on the dollar. And 
this is a flat bargain, allowing not a penny 
for the certain increase of business and rise 
of values with the development of the 
country. In a supplementary note, so as 
not to mar the severe austerity of the 
estimate itself, Mr. Hill says: “ We believe 
that $600,000 per year would be a low esti- 
mate, and with fair average crops the 
net earnings would undoubtedly reach 
$700,000; which amount will increase from 
year to year as the country is settled up.” 
It is little wonder that, with these facts at 
his fingers’ ends, Mr. Hill was dominated 
by the sense of unparalleled opportunity. 

After a lot of dickering over prices dur- 
ing the latter part of 1877, a schedule at 
which the various classes of bonds might be 
bought in was accepted by Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Kittson and by the Dutch Committee. 
As was stated above, the former had so 
worded their offer as to make it cover only 
an option to purchase, and began with re- 
doubled energy to try to raise the cash. 
The latter understood that they had made 
a sale, and made public announcement to 
that effect. 


NO HELP FROM ENGLAND 


But in December of that year Mr. 
Stephen came back from England to report 
a flat failure. This was a terrible setback 
for the Dutch Committee, who had fore- 
seen an end to the troublous responsibili- 
ties of their stewardship; and to the bond- 
holders of all degrees, who had been count- 
ing on a little cash in exchange for their 
depreciated paper. They became des- 
perate for a trade; for any kind of trade 
that would put an end to their worries, 
their Negotiations, their apprehensions, 
their responsibilities. 

_On Mr. Stephen’s return from abroad, 
Christmas Day or the day afterward, 
1877, the four disappointed associates had 
1 meeting at Montreal. Every road but 
one had been closed to them. They could 
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not get cash. It remained only to be seen 
whether a proposition to buy these bonds 
by pledging their credit would be con- 
sidered. At this meeting they drew up 
another proposition. The prices of the 
bonds as already agreed upon were to 
stand. But an effort was to be made to 
get the securities by putting up only such 
amount of cash as these gentlemen could 
raise themselves ; and providing for payment 
of the balance only after the foreclosures 
should have been completed and the prop- 
erty thus put in shape for a future issue of 
credit against it. With this understand- 
ing they all went to New York about 
January 2, 1878, to negotiate anew with 
Kennedy & Co. Here, in the evening, 
Mr. Hill personally drew up the memoran- 
dum which was the basis of the discussions 
that ended in the transfer of the property. 


THE TERMS OF THE DEAL 


He proved himself as shrewd here as in 
his inventory of the property itself. This. 
memorandum, of two printed pages in 
length, is the patent of nobility for the 
whole Great Northern system of to-day. 
It proposed that the bonds should be 
turned over at the prices already agreed 
upon. ‘Then it agreed to pay to the bond- 
holders interest on the purchase money at 
7 per cent. until the various mortgages 
could be foreclosed and clear title obtained. 
Within six months after that, the whole 
purchase price was to be paid in 6 per cent. 
gold bonds of the new company, together 
with $250 of 6 per cent. preferred stock for 
each $1,000 .of such bonds. The pur- 
chasers were to obtain and advance the 
money necessary for the extensions of the 
system urgently demanded to save fore. 
feiture of land grants. Until all was com, 
pleted, the bonds were to be put in escrow; 
but the purchasers were to get immediate 
possession and management of the fore- 
closure proceedings, and through these of 
the property. That was the substance of 
the new, and, as it was to be, the successful 
offer to the Dutch bondholders, which was 
formally made January 5, 1878. 

At last the associates saw a way to get 
control of these railroad properties and put 
their plan to the test. Only—and they 
were fully aware of it—a failure, judgment 
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not vindicated by the event, any mischance 
that could not be foreseen and guarded 
against, would leave all of them ruined in 
fortune, broken in hope, discredited before 
the world, and stamped as adventurers or 
worse. This was the supreme test. 
Blithely they welcomed it and put in pawn 
their entire worldly possessions and their 
business honor. 

During all these years these four men 
had been working together with the most 
absolute faith in one another, but without 
the stroke of a pen to prevent any undue 
advantage being taken by one of them, or 
to show what each might expect to receive 
in case of success. The matter had, indeed, 
come up indirectly during the conference 
before Mr. Stephen left for England on his 
unsuccessful mission. It was agreed that 
no capitalist could be expected to come 
forward with the desired support unless it 
were made to his advantage by assuring 
him a share in the profits of the project 
under consideration. 

Now that no partner had appeared, and 
it seemed probable that their last offer, 
' which they could make good, might be ac- 
cepted, a formal agreement was required. 
So it was agreed in writing by the four 
associates that all the profits and losses to 
accrue from the possession and operation 
of the railroad companies, when bought, 
were to be divided in the proportion of 
two fifths for Mr. Stephen and one fifth 
for each of the others. It was so that the 
matter was settled, and some hundreds of 
millions of future values were allotted to 
these sanguine and desperately daring men. 

The sale was a good thing for the bond- 
holders, because they obtained prices 
above. reasonable expectation. It was 
frequently said, during the years following 
the sale and reorganization of the property, 
that the bondholders had been unjustly 
dealt with; that the purchasers had hood- 
winked them and obtained from them a 
valuable property for a song. The same 
story has been repeated in later years. 
It was purely the invention of envy and 
disabpoutment on the part of those 
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who did not recognize the opportunity 
until it had passed beyond their reach. 
Only a few believed in the future of the 
property. Nobody believed in the future 
of the bonds. 

The various classes of discredited bonds 
were of different intrinsic value, accord- 
ing to the dates and amounts of the dif- 
ferent issues and the amount and quality 
of the property by which they were secured. 
Some were bought at 75 per cent. of par, 
some at 28, some at 35, some at 30, 
and $1¥,400,000 of that extraordinary 
$15,000,000 issue at 13%. The bids for 
these bonds on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, September 28, 1877, three months 
before the offer of the associates was pre- 
pared, ranged from 453° for those for 
which they offered to pay 75, to 63 for 
those they took at 132. Clearly a very 
handsome advance, even when payment 
was to be made in new securities. For 
six years, from the time when construc- 
tion stopped in 1872 to the purchase in 
1878, the property lay there for any man 
to see and estimate. Mr. Hill had talked 
freely, as has been seen, of his plan to get 
control of it if he could. Any man who 
believed in the country, no matter whether 
he believed in Mr. Hill or not, could 
have foreseen that these securities must 
have value; should have bought bonds 
instead of selling. It was a common- 
sense business transaction in. the open 
market, precisely as such securities are 
bought to-day by persons contemplating 
the acquisition of control or of a heavy 
interest in some property, and sold by 
those who are ‘sorry for it afterward. 
The ghost of that “unfair bargain’’ story 
ought never to walk again. 


[In the Woripd’s Work for January, 
Mr. Pyle will tell how Mr. Hill reorganized 
the St. Paul & Pacific. properties and de- 
veloped the Great Northern Railroad system. 
This article will reveal Mr. Hill’s unusual 
theories of railroad management. working oui 
in practice into principles of business thal have 
since been universally accepted.| 











AMERICA’S GOLDEN 
YEAR 


SOME OF THE MORE PROMINENT INDUSTRIES THAT HAVE 
HELPED TO FILL THE HORN OF PLENTY FOR THE 
UNITED STATES——-NEW PRICES FOR COM- 

MODITIES WHICH HAVE BROKEN 
ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS 
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RAILROADS 


‘he gross earnings of the steam railroads of the United States in ten months of 1916 increased $5 15,042,186 
over a like period for the year previous 
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STEEL 
The value of the total exports of iron and steel and manufactures in 1914 was $25 1,480,677; in 1916 it 
was $621,209,453. Exports of railway cars rose from $3,000,000 in 1915 to $26,000,000 in 1916. [Export 
figures are for fiscal years ending June 3oth.] 














STEEL 


I'he United States Steel Corporation has been shipping its products at the rate of 50,000 tons a day, and yet 
the unfilled orders at the end of September were about 80 per cent. greater than in 1915 





























COPPER 


The dividend in copper for nine months of 1916 almost doubled that of any other full year previous. 
exports of copper increased more than $74,000,000 in the twelve months ending June 30th last 
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CHEMICALS AND EXPLOSIVES 


The export of chemicals from the United States, owing to the cutting off of the German supply, in- 
creased $97,000,000 in two years, while the figures of explosives exported showed an enormous increase of 
$40,000,000 for the same period 
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OIL 


Exports of oil from the United States increased $33,000,000 in one year. Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s 
holdings in the Standard Oil Company, it is estimated, have increased his fortune by approximately 
$300,000,000 in the last five years 
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STOCKS AND BONDS 
Recently the New York Stock Exchange reflected the country’s war-born prosperity by having twenty- 


seven consecutive million-share days. In one year the value of American railroad securities held abroad 
was reduced from $2,223,510,229 to $1,415,628, 563 
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COTTON 


Prices for cotton in October reached the highest level since the Civil War. 


tures have increased $61 


1914 to $374, 


Exports of cotton manufac- 


,000,000 in two years, though the exports of raw cotton fell from $610,500,000 in 


000,000 in 1916 
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TEXTILES 


The demand for clothing for the armies of the warring nations of Europe has kept the great textile mills of New 
England and the clothing factories working overtime 
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WEMCTE MUSE DE reckoned in the $7,000,000 Increase In the value Of our export of fish in 1916 


VENIZELOS 


THE CRETAN STATESMAN WHO HAS MADE GREECE A MODERN NATION, WHO HAS FOUGHT 
HIS KING TO KEEP HIM ON HIS THRONE, AND WHO HAS STRIVEN TO BRING HIS 
COUNTRY INTO THE WAR ON THE SIDE OF LIBERALISM AND FREEDOM 


HE first impression made by 

the great Greek statesman, 

Eleutherios Venizelos, is. that 

he is not Greek at all. His 

very name suggests an as- 
sociation with the Venetian aristocrats 
who ruled his native Crete for four hundred 
years, while certain authorities trace his 
ancestry to a Florentine Duke of the fif- 
teenth century. The physical man re- 
sembles not the dark and swarthy modern 
Greek; but the blond and _ sanguine 
Northern Italian. Venizelos is tall, slim, 
blue-eyed; his hair and beard were once 
brown but are now almost entirely white. 
His most abiding characteristic is a per- 
petual and inscrutable smile, which, say 
certain enthusiasts, recalls that of La 
Giaconda. In character and mental traits, 
Venizelos likewise has little in common 
with the contemporary Greek. While 
his fellow-countryman is excitable and 
tempestuous, Venizelos is always cool 
and deliberate. While the present-day 
Athenian, like the Athenian of the time 
of Pericles, is primarily an individualist, 
Venizelos constantly sinks his own egoism 
in his disinterested devotion to principle. 
While modern Greek patriotism consists, 
in large part, of harangues about Alex- 
ander the Great, Demosthenes, and the 
empire of Byzantium, Venizelos quietly 
tells his compatriots that “the past be- 
longs to our dead ancestors” and plans 
the reconstitution of Greece on modern 
lines. Freeing his fatherland from Turkish 
massacres and from its own political and 
social corruptions interests him far more 
than reconstructing the departed glories 
of Hellas. To teach the Thessalian peas- 
ant how to increase his yearly crops he 
regards as more important, at present, 
than the revival of the ancient Attic 
language. Thus the quality that inspires 
all his work is sanity—a fact which, in 
Itself, explains the tendency to regard 


him as not really a Greek, but a Northern 
Italian, preferably a Piedmontese. 

Yet all this is a misconception. For 
Venizelos, by ancestry, education, and 
aspiration, is a pure Hellene. His an- 
cestral home lies at the foot of the Acrop- 
olis, in Athens—certainly nothing could 
be more Greek than that! Here his 
forefathers were living when the Italian 
admiral, Morosini, in 1687, bombarded 
and almost completely destroyed the 
Parthenon. One of his ancestors, after- 
ward canonized as Saint Philothea Vene- 
zela, was beaten -to death by the Turks in 
1589 and is buried in the Cathedral at 
Athens. In the last three centuries the 
family has evidently done much traveling. 
It had for many years a large estate at 
Pylos, in the Peloponnesus; thence it moved 
to Crevata, in Sparta, and thence to the 
much-suffering island of Crete. The old 
inhabitants of Mourniés, a beautiful suburb 
of Canea, tell interesting stories of the 
birth of the present Venizelos. His mother 
had already had three children, all of 
whom had died at birth. Her husband 
and relatives, on the expectation of an- 
other child, called to her assistance all 
the supernatural powers in the neighbor- 
hood. For two days and nights, while 
the mother was in labor, four priests, 
two Mohammedans and two Christians, 
prayed unceasingly in an adjoining room. 
One of these priests, a Greek who died 
only four years ago, never wearied of 
telling this story; the fact that the child 
lived, and lived to become the maker of 
modern Greece, he always regarded as 
due to this special divine interposition. 
This same priest baptized’ the boy—the 
year was 1864—and the name selected, 
Eleutherios (meaning Deliverer), was hap- 
pily adapted to the child who, in the next 
fifty years, was to save several million 
Greeks from the ravages of the Turk. 

If we wish to understand the real 
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Venizelos, we must skip the succeeding 
half century and transport ourselves to 
the Athens of 1910. On a day in late 
September a huge crowd gathered at the 
Pirzus, the Athenian seaport; several 
ships and smaller craft had put to sea, 
evidently to meet a much anticipated 
guest. Small newspaper gamins were 
rushing up and down the streets, selling 
their extras and crying, “He comes! He 
comes!”’ and Athens was bedecked as 
for a royal visitor. All these preparations 
had been made to greet a citizen whose 
name, up to half a dozen years before, 
had hardly extended beyond his native 
Island of Crete. 

The affairs of Greece were then in a 
difficult state. All kinds of troubles, 
internal and external, had reduced the 
nation almost to a condition of chaos. 
The treasury was nearly bankrupt, the 
army and navy were reduced to a state 
of childish impotence, the people were 
wretchedly poor and unemployed, a polit- 
ical revolution had started, and the King 
was so unpopular that hardly any coffee 
house in Athens dared to display his por- 
trait. Above the little nation loomed 
the threats of what then seemed a re- 
vitalized Turkey. A Turkish revolution, 
breaking out two years before, had 
founded—or seemed to have founded—a 
constitutional system, and one of its 
chief ambitions was the reéstablishment 
of the Turkish Empire. Already the 
Sultan had reasserted his vague suzerainty 
over Crete; already he had showed signs 
of menacing once more distracted Mace- 
donia; already the Turks, by many 
threatening actions, had given hints of 
savage encroachments upon Greece. 
Within and without, Greece saw nothing 
but evil, with a strong possibility of 
national dissolution. In their anxieties 
and distress, the people felt they needed 
a leader—a leader of different calibre 
from the self-seeking politicians who had 
already brought the nation to its present 
plight. Where were they to find him? 
This question almost answered itself. 


Instinctively and unanimously the nation 
turned to the Island of Crete—the island 
that had furnished the path along which 
ancient civilization had first 


reached 
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Hellas, and which, in classic times, had 
given the motherland many of her most 
famous lawmakers. Here, the _ people 
learned, lived the one Greek who appar- 
ently had the full stature of a statesman. 
Venizelos seemed the one man who could 
lift Greece out of her despair and possibly 
quicken her into a new birth. The Mili- 
tary League, a_ revolutionary, anti- 
dynastic group which dominated public 
affairs, had summoned the Cretan states- 
man to Athens, practically that he might 
assume this task. The people, therefore, 
had turned out on this September day 
to welcome the man whom they now 
hailed as their “deliverer.”’ 


THE MASTER OF THE GREEKS 


Hardly had Venizelos reached Athens 
when he showed the metal of which he 
was made. The cheering crowds gathered 
in front of his hotel, the Cretan statesman 
accepting their greetings from the balcony. 
His first words somewhat chilled the 
popular enthusiasm. He informed the 
people that his purpose was not to destroy 
the King or the dynasty, but rather to 
work sympathetically with them. “| 
will codperate,” he said, “‘with those whose 
aim it is to raise Greece morally and 
materially to the level of other modern 
states and to make her the great factor 
in civilization and progress in the East.” 
Then, descending to details, he discussed 
the assembly which was about to convene 
for the revision of the constitution. 
The radicals demanded that this assem- 
bly be “constituent;” this meant that it 
should change the organic law in its funda- 
mentals, practically eliminating the King. 
Others believed that it should be “‘revision- 
ary’—in other words, that the change 
should affect only certain details and 
leave the dynasty intact. Venizelos, as 
he now informed the crowd, took his 
stand with the moderates. 

“My criticisms upon the inertia of 
royalty,” he said, “have been misinter- 
preted as anti-dynastic. On the con- 
trary | believe that it is to the nation’s 
interest to show its devotion to the 
reigning dynasty and I, therefore, con- 
sider that the assembly should remain 
revisionary.” 
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But the crowd did not like this. “Con- 
stituent! Constituent!” it shouted. 

“Revisionary!”’ repeated the speaker. 

“Constituent!”’ the mob replied, even 
louder than before. 

Venizelos leaned over the balcony and 
fixed his cold blue eyes upon the populace. 

“IT say revisionary,” he declared, calmly 
but decisively. The tumult was stilled 
at once. Quietly the crowd departed, 
convinced that Greece had found not 
only her deliverer but her master. 


THE UNDESIRABLE TURK IN EUROPE 


In his public life in Crete, extending 
over nearly thirty years, Venizelos had 
shown precisely this quality of deter- 
mination. Here he had played his part 
as lawyer, statesman, patriot, revolu- 
tionist; his career had shown his native 
island, and afterward Greece, essentially 
a new type of public man. Above all 
he had the tenacity to form a definite 
plan and to pursue it to theend. A states- 
man, in his conception, was not a con- 
glomerate of oratory, manifestos, futile 
revolutions, and internal dissensions, but 
a man who worked steadily, unselfishly, 
insistently toward a goal. A man of 
iron will, few words, insatiable capacity 
for work—such was Venizelos. And now, 
in Greece, where, after a few months, he 
became Prime Minister with a large sup- 
porting ministry, he had abundant op- 
portunity to exercise these qualities. He 
accepted his new responsibility with a 
definite purpose. He intended to reform 
Greece internally, to abolish corruption 
in legislation and administration, to im- 
prove economic conditions, increase com- 
merce and agriculture; all this as pre- 
liminary to his larger, more splendid, 
task, which was to put Greece in condi- 
tion to meet certain pressing external 
problems. He aimed at definitely solv- 
ing the “ Eastern Question” —a “‘question”’ 
which, for a hundred years, had hung over 
Europe like a nightmare. The “Young 
Turks,” in their brief ascent to glory, 
had clearly proved that there was only 
one solution of the Balkan question and 
that was the removal of the Turk from 
Europe. Precisely how to accomplish 
this translation was the problem that 
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had long vexed the greatest statesmen. 
Almost any large nation by itself—Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Germany—could 
easily have accomplished it; but not one 
could permit any such enterprise. Until 
these several Powers could decide precisely 
how to divide the Turkish garments, the 
Sultan must be permitted to massacre his 
Macedonians in peace. That there could 
be any other solution had occurred to 
hardly a soul. That the Balkans them- 
selves might solve the Balkan problem 
was a suggestion altogether preposterous. 
True, several non-Turkish nations, for 
the most part hardy and courageous—Ser- 
bia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece—occupied 
the Peninsula, and these nations, by join- 
ing hands, might make things unpleasant 
for degenerate Turkey. No one would 
have suggested, however, in 1910, that 
these peoples could keep together long 
enough for a sustained military enterprise. 
They hated each other more than they 
hated the Turk; even less harmoniously 
than the European Powers could they 
apportion the Mussulman inheritance. 
But Venizelos nourished this wild am- 
bition; he believed that he could accom- 
plish, in a few years, what the greatest 
statesmen of Europe had not accomplished 
in a century. The Powers, he once said, 
referring to their handling of the Balkan 
situation, “are a lot of old women.”” They 
could never stop the massacres and drive 
the Turk back into Asia; very well, 
then, said Venizelos, why should the 
Balkan states not do this themselves? 


SCHOLAR, ESTHETE, REFORMER 


But Venizelos did not make the mis- 
take of thinking out loud. When he 
landed that September morning, he was 
probably the only man who really under- 
stood why he had come. This silent 
ambition explains why he objected to 
plunging Greece into civil war by starting 
a campaign against the ruling dynasty. 
It explains, also, his refusal to waste the 
energies of Greece in the pursuit of un- 
attainable ends, such as the conquest of 
Constantinople. No, his first reforms 
took a much more homely form. “| 
do not promise,”’ said Venizelos in a public 
speech, “that the Government will in- 
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augurate the golden age in a day; the 
disease has been serious and its treatment 
will take long.’’ His career, for the first 
few months, resembled that of a “reform”’ 
governor in an American state—a Hughes 
in New York, a Wilson in New Jersey. 
He drove to obscurity many a political 
“boss,” and he relied, for the success of 
his programme, upon an_ intelligently 
aroused public opinion. He _ instituted 
a series of reforms which practically 
changed the aspect of life in Greece. 
Until his arrival the courts had not dis- 
pensed impartial justice; politics and 
vengeance had often regulated their activi- 
ties. Venizelos completely reorganized 
them and made justice available to the 
humblest plaintiff. He did much for 
education, strengthening the University 
of Athens and creating more than two 
hundred new municipal schools. For years 
the finances of Greece had been a hopeless 
maze, but now, under the directing hand 
of Venizelos, they were reduced to a 
system. He enlarged and increased the 
efficiency of the police and the postal 
and telegraph services, and organized a 
new ministry, which dealt with trade, 
industry, and agriculture. State engineers 
now began to travel over Greece, giving 
the farmers instruction in agriculture, 
teaching them how to increase the old 
crops and how to raise new ones. Other 
reforms have quite an American ring. 
He adapted a state scheme of workmen’s 
compensation and insurance and passed 
laws regulating the working conditions 
and working hours of women and chil- 
dren. Nor did he ignore more esthetic 
things. He exerted all his influence to 
encourage art and literature; he decorated 
writers and showed great interest in the 
theatre and the opera. Venizelos’s love 
for letters comes out on all occasions. 
When a revolutionist in the mountains of 
Crete, he whiled away the idle hours by 
learning English, a language which he 
now speaks perfectly, and he seldom 
attends a session of Parliament in Athens 
without a copy of Antigone or other 
Greek classic in his pocket. 

“How are things at the theatre?” he 
would frequently ask. “Is so-and-so’s 
play a success?” 
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Venizelos also gave Greece a modern 
army and navy. The work which he 
had planned for his country demanded 
force; when the moment arrived, he 
proposed that Greece should be prepared. 
The mere fact that he was permitted to 
call in foreign advisers showed the ascend- 
ency which he had secured over the Greeks, 
who do not willingly admit that any other 
nation can be their instructors. French 
officers were now brought in to reorganize 
the army, and English naval experts to 
put new life into the navy. Most Euro- 
pean observers, recalling the Greeks in 
the Turkish war of 1897, laughed at the 
idea of a Greek army—a point on which 
they soon changed their minds. The 
army had not more than 40,000 men when 
Venizelos began his work; in a couple of 
years Greece put into the field 200,000 
men, completely organized and equipped 
—a splendid fighting force. 


A GREAT DIPLOMATIST 


But Venizelos scored his greatest tri- 
umphs in diplomacy, in which he accom- 
plished the impossible. The tactful Turks, 
who, in 1910, perpetrated one of the most 
frightful Macedonian massacres in_his- 
tory, considerately seconded his efforts. 
Still the way was beset with difficulties. 
Diplomacy is proverbially secret, but 
ordinary secrecy hardly compared with 
the silent ways of Venizelos in the year 
1911. Only one other Greek besides Veni- 
zelos—and that was King George him- 
self—had the slightest inkling of his 
manoeuvres. Even the Greek minister 
at Sofia remained in ignorance. In Bul- 
garia, King Ferdinand and his Premier, 
Gueshoff, alone were let into the secret. 
Venizelos and Gueshoff coded and decoded 
their own messages, not daring to trust 
the ordinary office force, and confidential 
messengers carried them from capital to 
capital. Venizelos proposed that Greece 
and Bulgaria join forces in the interest 
of the Christian people in Macedonia and 
also form a defensive alliance against the 
Turk. The treaty, as finally drawn up, 
took practically this form. It contained 
no tentative division of Turkish territory 
between Greece and Bulgaria, a detail 
which Venizelos omitted purposely, as 
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he knew that any attempt to argue on this 
point at-that stage would have wrecked 
the negotiations. In May, 1912, after 
many months’ labor, the treaty was 
signed. Already Bulgaria and Serbia had 
formed an alliance, and so the three power- 
ful nations of the Balkans, thanks to the 
energy of Venizelos, now found themselves 
ready for their heroic task. 

Even Venizelos himself was surprised 
at the rapidity of the crisis. He had 
planned three years of preparation before 
the allies started to free the Balkans from 
the régime of blood and lust and rapine 
that had devastated them for nearly four 
hundred years. Within a year after 
signing the pact, however, the Bulgarians 
were pounding at the gates of Constan- 
tinople, the Greeks had captured Saloniki 
and a considerable part of Epirus, while the 
Serbs had driven the Turk from Mace- 
donia. The fury of these campaigns, 


the completeness of their success, and the 
splendor of the object which they event- 
ually attained made them almost un- 
paralleled in European history. 


ENDING THE TEUTONIC DREAM 


And now the life drama of Venizelos 
was played upon a larger stage. In build- 
ing a new Greece, giving life to her in- 
stitutions and fitting her to play the 
leading réle in destroying the Turk, 
he had outwitted all the chancelleries of 
Europe. And he had done more than 
that—for he had placed himself directly 
athwart their ambitions. The Central 
Powers had already marked out the 
Balkans for their own. For three thou- 
sand years the road from Europe to Asia 
had lain from Vienna to Nish and through 
the valley of the Vardar to Saloniki. 
This the Central Empires had long since 
determined to control, as an essential 
part of their proposed dominion in Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia. And now Veni- 
zelos, in less than three years, had des- 
troyed these lofty aspirations. His plans, 
the Central Empires believed, and their 
belief was probably justified, included 
more than a brief military campaign. A 
permanent Balkan alliance, perhaps even 
a Balkan Confederation, which should 
link these states into a union powerful 
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enough to resist forever the Germanic 
encroachment, and bar forever its high 
road to the east—this was the plan of 
Venizelos. And this explains the fact 
that the Balkan enterprise, after achieving 
this splendid triumph, ended in a tragedy. 


BULGARIA'S TREACHERY 


Precisely what happened is not yet 
clear, and probably will not be until many 
carefully concealed documents are made 
public. Toa considerable extent Bulgaria 
acted probably without prompting. Her 
king aimed to make Bulgaria the Prussia 
of the Balkans; in attaining. this end he 
used the usual Prussian methods and 
showed the traditional Prussian scruples. 
Most well-informed writers believe that 
Austria also egged him on. An attack 
upon his allies, Austria urged, would make 
him master of the Balkans; if circumstances 
necessitated it, the Austrian army would 
come to his assistance. Austria’s benev- 
olent purpose, of course, was to destroy 
the Balkan alliance, largely undo the 
work of the Balkan War, and eventually 
open Austria’s way to Saloniki. Hence 
Bulgaria’s treacherous attack on_ her 
allies and the second Balkan War, with 
all its horrors. But the conspiracy did 
not succeed. The work of Venizelos 
was not yet undone, and the war ended 
with the road to Asia still barred to the 
Central Powers. Bulgaria’s disastrous ex- 
perience, the failure of Austria to come to 
her rescue, the march of Rumania toward 
Sofia—all this is now a familiar story. 
Probably the fact is that the Central 
Powers, in 1913, were not quite ready 
for a European War, and the net result 
of the whole proceeding, so far as Veni- 
zelos was concerned, was to arouse an 
intense bitterness toward Bulgaria. The 
feeling was not a personal one; his dis- 
appointment was that this Balkan state 
had proved a traitor to the Balkan cause, 
and had showed herself unworthy to play 
her part in his splendid Balkan programme. 
This fact in itself justified what some re- 
garded. as the harsh treatment meted out 
to Bulgaria at the peace conference at 
Bukharest, over which Venizelos acted 
as the presiding genius. Despite her 
treachery Bulgaria came demanding, among 
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other things, the port of Kavala. But 
nothing would induce Venizelos to grant 
this. Kavala, for strategic reasons, was 
indispensable to the safety of Greece. 
“How could any one ask me,” he said to 
a friend, “to give up the life and fate of 
people of our race to men who can only 
exterminate and devastate? A question 
of civilization is at stake. We _ shall 
not abandon men of our tongue and of 
our race to the fury of the conquered.” 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT BUKHAREST 


Before starting for Bukharest, Veni- 
zelos had a long session with King Con- 
stantine, at which they drew up the map 
of the new Greece. As he left, Constantine 
took him by the hand, for a final good-bye. 

“Farewell,” said the King. “A speedy 
return with our beautiful daughter, Ka- 
vala!”’ 

“That I promise you, sir,” said Venizelos. 

At this peace meeting, Venizelos showed 
himself in his iron mood. He told Bul- 
garia bluntly what the settlement would 
be and refused to modify his terms. The 


Bulgarian delegates constantly attempted 


to make secret deals with Rumania and 
Serbia at the expense of Greece, but to 
no purpose. They even offered to bribe 
Greece with the promise of Macedonia, 
but Venizelos answered their advances 
merely with a smile. The Bulgarians 
threatened, pleaded, whined, but the Greek 
Premier remained firm. ‘“ We know we are 
beaten,” the Bulgarian diplomats said, “but 
make it possible for us to regenerate our- 
selves. Do not destroy Bulgaria.’ 

“You exaggerate the situation,” coldly 
replied Venizelos. “You are not defeated 
yet. The war is not yet over—we don't 
know how it willend. You can goon with 
it if you chose. Weare willing to.” 

There was certainly not much comfort 
in dealing with a man like that. “What 
a discussion!’ said one eye witness. “It 
was a regular duel. The two parties 
fought with incredible stubbornness. M. 
Venizelos was more wonderful than any 
of them; he rose to the height of oratory, 
repulsing the arguments of his opponents. 
This magnificent defense of Hellenism 
has not been recorded, but the results will 
remain though the words are forgotten.”’ 
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The end, as Venizelos had promised the 
King, was that Greece retained its “ beau- 
tiful daughter.” 

“When the bill has been sent in,” said 
one of the Bulgarian delegates, as he 
grimly signed the treaty, “it has to be 
paid.” M. Tontchef, another Bulgarian 
negotiator, explained the diplomatic suc- 
cess of Venizelos in one phrase: 

“He is a charmer!” 

Having led his country through two 
wars and doubled the territory of Greece, 
Venizelos, it might seem, was entitled 
to a rest. Instead, he immediately began 
to consider plans for consolidating the 
new Greece and improving the nation 
economically. And, as usual, he showed 
his preéminent sanity. The jingoes who 
began shouting for more wars and more 
conquests found him unsympathetic. His 
life work, he believed, was now cut out. 
“We have enough,” he said, “with what 
we have now. We must get all in order 
now; we need rest and peace to organize 
our new provinces.” 


THE THREAT OF HOHENZOLLERN DOMINANCE 


But rest he was not to have. Greater 
forces than Bulgaria soon disputed the 
new Balkans which Venizelos had made. 
The Austro-German Powers did not pro- 
pose to abandon their plan of an Asiatic 
empire, to which the Balkans were an 
indispensable gateway. Venizelos  im- 
mediately saw the position into which 
the European War had forced his country. 
A Germanic triumph meant the complete 
undoing of his life work, the obliteration 
of the independent Balkan states and an 
Asia Minor, in which lived nearly a million 
Greeks, under the domination of the 
Hohenzollern. The triumph of the En- 
tente, however, would insure the perman- 
ence of the new Balkan régime. The 
situation was perfectly clear, and Venizelos 
acted promptly. Greece, he urged, should 
intervene with her army on the side of 
her traditional friends. So grave did he 
regard the situation that, in memorials 
addressed to King Constantine, he re- 
commended the extreme sacrifice. He 
would give Bulgaria that “beautiful 
daughter, Kavala,” in order to obtain 
her codperation. In exchange, Greece 
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would receive large sections of the coast 
line and islands in Asia Minor, land which 
was now, as in the days of Homer, popu- 
lated largely by Greeks. “Sire,”’ he wrote 
the King, “I firmly believe that we should 
lay aside all hesitation. It is unlikely 
and it is improbable that such an oppor- 
tunity as is offered to Hellenism to-day 
to complete her national restoration will 
ever arise again. Under these circum- 
stances how can we let slip this opportun- 
ity which Divine Providence has given 
us to realize our most daring national 
ideals, to create a Greece enfolding almost 
all the lands when Hellenism reigned 
supreme during its long history, a Greece 
comprising very fertile territories which 
would ensure our preponderance in the 
/Egean Sea?”’ 


HIS DISAGREEMENTS WITH CONSTANTINE 


The Balkan wars had left Greece with 
two national heroes—Constantine and 
Venizelos. Now began the duel between 
these two strong men. For twenty years 
Venizelos had had varied relations with 
the royal family. In Crete he had served 
as counselor to Prince George, made High 
Commissioner in Crete by the Powers in 
1898. The two men had differed on 
policy, as a result of which Venizelos 
had been dismissed from his office. The 
disagreement was not personal: the Greek 
simply believed that Prince George was 
pursuing a course that would prove 
disastrous for Crete; the failure of the 
Prince, and his own subsequent re- 
tirement, showed that Venizelos was 
right. When the Cretan came to Athens 
in 1910, as Prime Minister, King George 
still nourished the old resentment. But 


Venizelos made the first movement to-: 


ward a reconciliation, going to the Palace 
and signing his name in the visitors’ book. 
The stand which he took on the side of 
the dynasty removed the last traces of ill 
feeling. The Kaiser, whose sister was 
the Greek Crown Princess—now the Queen 
—was so delighted at the Cretan’s success 
In rehabilitating the dynasty that he 
Invited him to visit him at Corfu. Still, 
the attitude of Venizelos toward royalty 
‘Was a rational one. “The Greek nation,” 
he said, “will remain monarchical so long 
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as its sovereign keeps within the limits 
of the Constitution. The King is a 
hereditary monarch, whose father was 
elected by the Greek people. There is 
no divine right in Greece.” He early 
evinced his displeasure at the inclinations 
which Constantine showed toward Teu- 
tonism. He regarded the Kaiser—long 
before the European war  started—as 
Constantine’s evil genius; the Kaiser, he 
knew, was filling his brother-in-law’s mind 
full cf his own hatred of democracy. Soon 
after the Balkan War, Constantine showed 
his Germanism most offensively. He made 
a spectacular visit to Berlin, and, in a 
public speech, declared that Greece owed 
her great victories in the Balkan wars 
to the fact that he himself had obtained 
his military education in Germany! The 
egotism of this was sublime in that Con- 
stantine apparently attributed these vic- 
tories to his own generalship. But the 
fact was that French officers, under 
General Eydoux, had trained the Greek 
army; and naturally France was highly 
angered by this maladroit speech. Veni- 
zelos immediately took a train for Paris, 
and, at a banquet in his honor, made an 
address of his own, in which he said that 
the Greek army owed its success to its 
French instruction. Constantine regarded 
this as a slap in the face—as, indeed, it 
was, although one that he had abundantly 
deserved. But Venizelos did not make 
this trip merely to rebuke the King; as a 
matter of state policy, France, the friend 
of Greece, could not be left with the im- 
pression that Constantine’s ridiculous 
statement represented the Greek view. 
But Constantine has cordially hated the 
Prime Minister ever since. 


DEMOCRACY VS. AUTOCRACY 


In the great issue that now divided 
Venizelos and his king, however, there 


was no room for personalities. Funda- 
mentally, the question was the same that 
has split Europe into two armed camps. 
It was the issue of constitutionalism, of 
democracy, against autocracy. The news- 
papers, in discussing the Greek situation, 
have unduly emphasized the fact that 
Constantine’s consort is a Hohenzollern 
princess. But the Greek King is hardly 
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a man to be henpecked on this heroic 
scale. His nature is essentially auto- 
cratic; he admires the Germanic system, 
and believes that Germany, if she does not 
conquer, will at least not be beaten. His 
great crime as King is that he has sub- 
verted the Constitution. Itis the strength 
of Venizelos that he is upholding it. 
He recognizes the historic fact, which 
many who discuss the situation in Greece 
forget, that the Greek state is the creation 
of England, Russia, and France. Had it 
not been for these nations, there never 
would have been any modern Greek 
nation. It is well to bear in mind the 
guarantee given by France, England, and 
Russia in 1863, when the Danish George 
became its ruler. “Greece, under the 
sovereignty of the Prince of Denmark,” 
reads this momentous document, “and 
the guarantee of the three courts, forms a 
monarchical, independent, and constitu- 
tional state.” This guarantee, in itself, 
abundantly justifies the.intervention of 
the Entente in Greek affairs. For Con- 
stantine’s whole policy has destroyed the 
constitutional system which the three 
Powers have guaranteed. Venizelos, as 
Prime Minister, was the representative of 
this constitutional power. 
negatived his policy and dismissed him 
from office the Greek people, by over- 
whelming votes, reinstated him. But 
Constantine refused to accept the verdict, 
and proceeded to rule irresponsibly, in 
defiance of the popular will. That is, 
Constantine overthrew the Constitution 
and attempted to establish an autocratic 
system. Venizelos has met this situation in 
the only patriotic way. He has set up a 
new Greek Government at Saloniki, in- 
dependently of the King and supported 
by the Entente. In doing this, he has 
acted in harmony with his whole career. 

One part of Venizelos’s life is complete. 
He has lived to see his early dream ful- 
filled. His energies as a young man were 
directed to one end—the elimination of 
the Turk from his beloved Crete and its 
union with Greece. The Greek flag now 
flies over Crete. For this, Venizelos, as a 
young man, had organized his mountain 
bands of revolutionists; for this he had 
fought and intrigued against the Euro- 
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pean Powers, who for a century had backed 
and filled over the great “Cretan Ques- 
tion.” Externally unemotional, there is 
said to be only one thing that brings the 
tears to his eyes—and that is Crete. Just 
before the first Balkan War began, Veni- 
zelos played the chief part in what was 
probably the most thrilling incident in 
his life. As Prime Minister of Greece and 
President of the Council, he ascended the 
tribune in Parliament one day in October. 
The building was packed with enthusiastic 
members and citizens, and suddenly the 
assembly burst into the wildest uproar. 
The occasion was a group of modest 
looking gentlemen who were proceeding, 
amid the densely crowded Parliament, 
up the hall. Nearly everybody, in- 
cluding Venizelos himself, was weeping. 
These new arrivals were the deputies from 
Crete—the first members elected to sit in 
the Parliament of that Greece of which 
they now formed a part. As soon as 
Venizelos could control himself, he began 
to speak, telling the story of the Cretan 
fight for freedom, and also relating the 
greater struggle in which Greece was 
about to engage—the war that was to 
drive the Turk from the Balkans. Then, 
turning to the deputies, amid the wild 
cheers of the assembly, he said: 

“In the name of the Greek people | 
welcome the delegates of our Cretan 
brothers present within these walls.” 

After a separation of four hundred 
years, this reunion was certainly some- 
thing to rejoice over, and Venizelos was 
the man who had accomplished it. 

A great man, this Venizelos. Nothing 
finer than this lonely figure, striving against 
insuperable odds for principle, fighting to 
save his mercurial Greeks even against 
themselves, has been produced by the war. 
A melancholy figure, too, a man whose 
life has been darkened by a great domestic 
sorrow. His wife, whom he married when 
a young and successful lawyer in Crete, 
died giving birth to his second son. Veni- 


zelos has never married again; he has 
always remained poetically devoted to 
hermemory. He has lived only for Greece 
—the Greece which, a hundred years from 
now, will include him among her Plu- 
tarch’s men. 
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ITS AFFECTION FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND ITS DISAPPOINTMENT OVER OUR FAILURE TO 
LEND PRACTICAL HELP IN ITS PRESENT NEED—THIS THE GOLDEN HOUR IN WHICH 
CHINA LOOKS TO US TO FINANCE ITS DEVELOPMENT AND SO SAVE IT FROM 
ITS ENEMIES— ITS POLICY AS IT AFFECTS US NOW AND HEREAFTER 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS 


T WAS my good fortune to spend 
the greater part of the present 
year in the Far East. I was par- 
ticularly fortunate in reaching Pe- 
king while President Yuan Shih-kai 

was still alive. Talking with him, as 
| did, and with those who might be ac- 
cepted as representative of the older school 
of Chinese statesmanship, there was op- 
portunity to receive impressions and to 
compare them with impressions of that 
younger school which must inevitably 
take up the task of carrying China through 
the next fifteen or twenty years. These 
were historic days in the capital of China. 

No one knew better than Yuan that a 
turning point in China’s history had come. 
With a frankness as pathetic almost as 
it was astonishing, during my last inter- 
view with him he talked of the advisability 
of his making public announcement of his 
approaching relinquishment of office; he 
told me of the transfer of power that he 
was then making to the Cabinet; he 
pointed out the real difficulties involved 
in the turning over to another of the 
supreme command of an army that had 
been built up and trained by himself, 
most of whose officers were his personal 
appointees and friends. They might well 
revolt if the change were made without 
due consideration of their wishes. He 
commented drastically upon the aggressive 
intentions of some of China’s neighbors, 
and the need of care and foresight and 
harmony to safeguard China, and of his 
own readiness to make personal sacrifices 
to secure the needed harmony. He clearly 
realized that a great change was impend- 
ing; but neither he nor | thought the final 
change for him was to come so soon; 
for, as when he greeted me he spoke cor- 


dially of our earlier discussions years ago 
regarding China’s finances, so on my 
taking leave he expressed a wish to talk 
again, in detail, about the possible mea- 
sures to be adopted to reéstablish on a 
sound basis China’s finances when the 
immediate political crisis was over, as he 
thought it would be in a few weeks as a 
result of mutual concessions and disap- 
proval of extreme action by both parties. 
He foresaw the impending political change. 
He knew, too, that he was seriously ill, 
though to me he appeared in his good 
nature and mental alertness in better 
physical trim than when .] had visited 
him twelve years before. But he did not 
then foresee the swiftness of the blow. In 
a little more than a month he was dead. 

Many things happened in a mere frac- 
tion of time. The passing of Yuan meant 
the end of an era. The solidification of 
the republic under President Li Yuan- 
hung, upon whom all parties united (a 
man whom all liked and whose fine quali- 
ties Yuan lauded even while he held him a 
prisoner), set in motion new forces whose 
activity must mean much in one way or 
the other to the United States and to 
every other first-class Power. 

Doubtless, some attention has _ been 
given to the press dispatches from China 
concerning nominations to the ministry 
of foreign affairs in the new cabinet. 
Controversy has concentrated upon this 
portfolio; and (among others, to be sure) 
one explanation is the realization. of 
president, premier, and parliament that 
the new foreign minister must be a man 
of great talent as well as one inspired by 
indomitable courage and unwavering pa- 
triotism.' He must needs be a man, also, 
whose character inspiresconfidence. China, 
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too, is taking stock of international con- 
ditions and her own needs. 

American interest in China antedates 
the foundation of the American common- 
wealth as a separate political entity. 
Fortunately for us and for China, the 
history of the last hundred years has been 
enriched by the contributions of great 
Americans who have led the van in un- 
selfish devotion to the cause of the least 
understood and most misrepresented peo- 
ple upon the face of the globe. Greatest 
among these was Anson Burlingame, who 
died at Petrograd in 1870 while pleading 
for justice to China. Thanks to Bur- 
lingame, Ward, Rockhill, Hay, and other 
far-seeing men, China’s love for America 
has become a tangible asset to us who live 
after them. 

In China one often hears expressions 
such as “the Chinese respect the British, 
they love Americans, and suspect the 
Japanese.” Generally speaking, — that 
might be regarded as a very fair state- 
ment of the case. And history both ex- 
plains and justifies this popular feeling 
among the Chinese. 

The Chinese would not be human, they 
would be lacking in fundamental pa- 
triotism, if they could so soon forget the 
Opium War, for, however just in inter- 
national law British excuses may be, and 
however venal the acts of some Chinese 
officials of those tragic days, the Chinese 
still condemn the British for fastening this 
enervating curse upon them by force of 
arms. They still resent the alienation of 
Hongkong and the gunboat policy which 
brought in its train intrusion and ag- 
gression on the part of Russia, France, 
Germany, and Japan. But—and the fact 
is typical of the just trend of Chinese 
reasoning—with absorption of conces- 
sions, enforcement of alien-made laws by 
alien officials, and occasional abuse of 
authority by consular officers and others, 
there also came to China in gradually 
increased proportion from the foreigners 
practical manifestations of Western sani- 
tary methods and outlets for commercial 
and industrial enterprise which were 
barred to the Chinese living beyond the 
limits of the Treaty Ports and under the 
soddening influence of Manchu man- 
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darins, stubborn in their ways and jeal- 
ously clinging to a system which, as an 
“old China hand” once expressed it, 
“always seemed at its last gasp only to 
cheat the mourners and shake its shroud 
in the faces of its dupes.” British enter- 
prise on the Yangtze; the wonderful mod- 
ern metropolis which greets the Chinese 
and foreign visitor at Hongkong, a new 
Corinth in Asia carved from a _ barren 
rock; Shanghai, Hankow, Tsingtao, Dalny 
—the material advantages as well as the 
inspiration which these “foreign-style”’ 
cities brought with them, soothed the 
wounded feelings of patriotic Chinese. 
And they grew to respect the British be- 
cause British taipans and British ships of 
trade, as well as British bluejackets and 
gunboats, led the van. 

We had no part in forcing opium upon 
the Chinese. We had no part in alienat- 
ing China’s domain. We had a part— 
an active and a leading part—in aiding 
China to cast out the seven devils distilled 
from the poppy. We had a part—again, 
an active and a leading part—in saving 
China’s domain for the people of China. 


WHY CHINA “SUSPECTS JAPAN” 


So the Chinese love us, as they respect 
the British. Why they suspect the Jap- 
anese is another story. 

“Just because China has in the past 
been composed of small groups of in- 
dividuals bound together as families,” 
says Bishop Bashford, in “China: An 
Interpretation’”—a book, sane, sound, and 
inspiring, that Americans should read— 
“and just because on the other side of the 
straits a far smaller number of Japanese 
have recently become inspired with a 
devotion to the nation and to the race 
and are moved by a common impulse, 
Japan has become stronger than China. 
The transition of civilization from the 
family to the national stage is the most 
marked characteristic of the last fifteen 
years of Chinese public life; and the time 
is speedily coming when the three or four 
hundred millions of Chinese welded to- 
gether as a nation will be invincible to any 
foes which may be hurled against them.” 

This is a judgment not at all anticipated 
by most Western people. But the accur- 
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acy of the comparison and the facts 
supporting the Bishop’s prediction will 
not be questioned by impartial authorities 
who really know conditions. As to the 
use to which Japan has put and is putting 
her strength there is controversy. Jap- 
anese militarist-expansionists have aroused 
uneasiness in this country. In China, 
with Japanese troops occupying many 
strategic points inside China’s domain, 
with official, semi-official, and unofficial 
Japanese meddling in purely Chinese 
domestic matters, with Japanese guards 
blatantly calling attention to their un- 
welcome presence by daily marching 
through the streets of Peking with beating 
drum and shrilling fife, with the ink still 
wet on the treaties of May, 1915, invading 
China’s sovereignty and, substantially from 
the political viewpoint, confiscating large 
parts of Mongolia and Manchuria, sus- 
picion of Japan charges every atom of the 
atmosphere. It could not be otherwise. 


AMERICAN MISCONCEPTIONS 


Yet it must not be assumed that this 
suspicion is necessarily permanent. Too 
many Americans, especially those who 
have read slightly, but not thoroughly, 
recent and remote Asiatic history, as- 
sume that “some day, perhaps soon, 
China will wake up, and save us the 
trouble of calling the Japanese to ac- 
count.” Of course, that is a very crude 
way, and a very selfish way, of regarding 
the future of two friendly nations. The 
idea obtains, however; therefore, it should 
be removed. To remove it, one must 
admit that it is present. 

There is another very important miscon- 
ception which is generally prevalent in 
America, scarcely less prevalent in Japan, 
and accepted to a greater or less extent in 
some parts of China, chiefly the South 
and Southwest. This is the belief that 
Yuan Shih-kai was the inveterate enemy 
of Japan and stimulated hatred of the 
Japanese for his own purposes. As a 
tangent of this misconception comes the 
idea that now, Yuan being dead, no ob: 
stacle remains to an immediate accord 
between China and Japan. This view 
fepresents the other horn of absurdity. 

The seeds of Sino-Japanese rivalry and 
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suspicion (as the scholars and statesmen 
of these two nations appreciate) were 
sown in days when even Eastern civili- 
zation was comparatively young. The 
exact origin is clouded, mystified by 
ancient and usually contradictory tradi- 
tions and legends. This much—and only 
this—seems certain. Japan drew her cul- 
tural inspiration from China; for many 
centuries Chinese superiority was un- 
challenged; then, as so often happens, 
the pupil fretted under the hand of the 
master. For almost two thousand years, 
with occasionally long intervals, China 
and Japan had issues of sorts—sometimes 
sanguinary—in Korea. It was Yuan’s 
fate and fortune to play the final pawn for 
China in the Hermit Kingdom. The fact 
may not have assisted him into the good 
graces of Japanese jingoes. But I doubt 
very much if it justifies the belief that he 
nursed hatred against Japan. He was 
too bold and calculating an opportunist 
to continue a hatred or a fear no longer 
justified by conditions that survived. 

I mention these matters because they 
are vital to Americans who seek knowledge 
of the forces now at work in China. As 
Lord Clarendon once observed, “a well- 
educated fiction may be made more 
efficacious than an uncultivated fact.” 
The fiction as to Yuan will not down. It 
might be utilized to draw Japan and China 
closer together with consequences not 
altogether advantageous to the United 
States. I do not think that is likely to 
happen; but it might happen under cer- 
tain circumstances which I shall endeavor 
to indicate as briefly as possible. 


THE BIRTH OF CHINESE NATIONALISM 


A new spirit is breathing over China. 
Chinese nationalism is rapidly becoming 
real, much more rapidly than most 
Americans think, I find from my con- 
versations of the last month since my 
return from China. The tendency of this 
nationalism is along republican lines. The 
Chinese love us, as has been said; and they 
have paid us the compliment of drawing 
the political inspiration for this new 
Chinese nationalism from our history, 
from our ideals, from our institutions. 
But, as “‘you cannot make bricks with- 
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out straw,’’ you cannot reorganize the 
entire social, political, and industrial life 
of a country without money. Which 
nation is going to finance the reorgani- 
zation of Old China into the New China 
which, indisputably, is destined to become 
a great power in the family of nations? 

Financially speaking, nations—and es- 
pecially progressive nations—may be 
divided into two classes: debtor nations 
and creditor nations. Progress and pros- 
perity are the children of investment. 
Our wealth of to-day is being reinvested 
in part in the financial sources whence it 
was derived. When our forefathers 
crossed the Mississippi and opened up 
the great West, the necessary capital was 
not here. We got it from Europe. Our 
railroads were not built, our mines were 
not opened, even our grain was not grown 
and reaped by merely American gold. If 
circumstances had compelled us to finance 
all our own opportunities, we could not 
have arrived at the high. plane of pros- 
perity on which we find ourselves to-day. 

Japan is bustling with energy, flushed 
with industrial prosperity, to-day. She is 
recognized as a first-class Power where, 
within the lifetime of many among us, 
she was an unconsidered trifle in the inter- 
national politics of the world. For dec- 
ades in Europe and in America, the word 
“pretty” occurred as one thought of Japan 
—not the word “powerful.” The Jap- 
anese have wisely conserved and pre- 
served those votive offerings to the 
beautiful which became traditional in the 
occidental mind. But the Nihon of Yam- 
agata, Okura, Okuma, Shibusawa, Kaneko, 
Sakatani, and Terauchi is very much 
of the present in the arts of peace as 
well as in the arts of war. The Japan of 
Lafcadio Hearn is as definitely dead as 
the England of Queen Anne or the Babylon 
of Daniel. The Government and _ the 
bankers of Great Britain financed the 
transformation. 


THE “WILD WEST” OF THE FAR EAST 


As a purely business proposition, no 
qualified appraiser would compare the 
fundamental resources of Japan, fifty 
years ago or to-day, with the resources of 
China. The most conservative estimate 
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establishes China as the most alluring 
field for development submitted to the 
consideration of the investor at any one 
time in the world’s progress. China 
under the Manchus resisted the foreign 
investor; China under the Chinese invites 
the foreign investor. 

“Industries are the roots; culture and 
statecraft the flowers of a nation,” says 
a Chinese proverb which was old many 
centuries before the seventh Henry gave 
England a uniform system of weights 
and measures. The Chinese are eagerly 
alive to the necessity of immediately in- 
dustrializing their country along up-to- 
date lines. They share with the United 
States the natural advantages of vast 
territory so situated as to provide an 
ideal variety of soil and climate. The 
unscratched mines of China, China’s 
unrivaled labor market, the wool, the 
silk, the tea of China, are matters of 
every-day knowledge and gossip. The 
moment has come when these huge forces 
are going to be harnessed to modern 
mechanical methods of economical pro- 
duction. There will be no lack of capital; 
the question is: Whose capital will do for 
China what British capital did for Japan? 

The answer to that question cannot but 
affect the future foreign policy of China, 
the relations between the United States 
and China, the peace of the Pacific, the 
exact terms upon which the fully developed 
West will meet the fully developed East. 

It was not accident which induced 
American interest in China and Japan; 
it was partly a wise and statesmanlike 
foresight, but none the less it was and is 
necessity. Some people would ascribe 
this interest to Providence; that it has 
been providential and can be made in- 
creasingly profitable is self-evident. 

The development of our Western sea- 
board, which is being hastened by the 
new traffic through the Panama Canal, 
demands a wider and fuller participation 
in the commerce of Asia. Even if we 
would, we cannot close our eyes— 
and we would not—to the fact that we 
are as much a Pacific nation as we are an 
Atlantic nation. We must do business 
on the Pacific; it is the part of prudence 
and of foresight to utilize our commercial 














bases in the Pacific—Honolulu and the 
Philippine ports of call. The future 
necessities of this country, of the East 
and the South as well as of the West, will 
dictate the operation of whatever measures 
may be essential to the maintenance of a 
prosperous Pacific carrying trade. The 
time is not far distant when Americans 
traveling on the Pacific Ocean will no 
longer have to look in vain for an American 
flag on that wide and potential inter- 
national highway. We need these ships 
which we have not. We need the trade 
to make operation profitable. The bulk 
of this trade is in China, 
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China is well aware of these facts. Like 
our own people, the Chinese are intensely 
practical. Their natural bent is business. 

For business probity, the Chinese have 
an unblemished record. And yet their 
nature is no less heroic when heroism 
chimes with duty. One of my friends 
long resident in China whose life was 
frequently in peril during the Boxer 
trouble, when he was able to rescue a 
score of missionaries, never tires of tell- 
ing of his “fat boy’’—only a personal 
servant, whose ready wit, fertility of 
resource, and sheer dauntless daring re- 
peatedly saved his master’s life, but whose 
chief care in these piping times of peace is 
to save his master’s pennies by outwitting 
the egg dealer and the butcher and saving 
scraps and pieces, besides looking after 
clean food and sanitary clothing. Ward 
and Chinese Gordon found their “ever 
victorious army” heroic to the death. 
British experts have always said that 
Chinese make splendid soldiers under 
competent, trusted leaders. The military 
attachés of foreign Powers, trained officers 
used to war, who saw the Chinese sol- 
diers that were fighting under Tsai Ao and 
his government opponents, said these 
Chinese soldiers of to-day are good at war. 
And I myself saw troops expecting to go 
into action within an hour against an enemy 
only a mile away and approaching as cool 
and ready as if on parade, though they 
had no ill-will for the enemy, but were 
merely obeying orders because it was their 
duty. They have sentiment, too, of the 
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sterner, lofty type, when conditions de- 
mand it. And now the new generation 
feels that the call has come. Like us, 
sentiment plays a large part in their 
national character. It is of a more 
poetic, tender type than ours. 

Americans have too long based their 
judgment of the Chinese upon the im- 
passive countenance of the patient laun- 
dryman. But, have you noticed the 
singing bird in his window? There is 
poetry, there are ideals widespread, in a 
nation where workmen—carpenters, shoe- 
makers, barbers—carry pet singing birds 
with them to their daily toil, keep them 
near them to sing at luncheon time, and 
carry them back at night as carefully as 
one tends a child. And what care the 
fathers take of their numerous children! 

Chinese gave me numerous new evid- 
ences while | was in China of how thor- 
oughly they appreciate the unselfishness 
of American interest in Chinese matters. 
The men who are directing the affairs of 
the Chinese Republic frequently surprised 
me by the sheer enthusiasm with which 
they recapitulated incidents in our com- 
mon history where we lifted our hand to 
help China. Because of previous experi- 
ences in former visits to China I expected 
much along these lines. It was a genuine 
pleasure to find that I had underestimated 
instead of overestimated Chinese grati- 
tude. Still, there was a note of disap- 
pointment which the facts compelled me 
to share with them. 

The wonderful mission of Burlingame, 
the heroic devotion of Ward, the great 
heart and prophetic mind of Hay, the 
timely interposition in preservation of 
the “Open Door,” the justice and mod- 
eration of our course during the Boxer 
crisis and our generous remission of the 
indemnity surplus, the education and 
inspiration of China’s young men and 
women, the individual and collective 
sacrifices, the noble example and omni- 
present activity of American mission- 
aries, the schools and hospitals and clinics 
sustained by millions of American con- 
tributors (in many cases themselves but 
poorly supplied with this world’s goods) 
the Y. M. C.A., developing healthy minds 
in robust bodies; Yale, Princeton, and the 
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Red Cross projects—these were dwelt 
upon with sincere, quiet enthusiasm. And 
then came “the reverse of the medallion.” 


WHERE AMERICA HAS DISAPPOINTED 


It may be momentous for us and for 
China, this less pleasant fact which ever 
obtruded itself. And as it must become a 
part of essential American history the 
truth should be made known while there 
is yet time for remedial action. Also, it 
is to be noted that in what was said to me 
by Chinese in varying walks of life there 
was little suggestion, scarcely a syllable, 
betraying resentment. The one dominant 
note was disappointment—mystified, dum- 
founded disappointment; poignant dis- 
appointment in us, for us, for China. 

“You have done so much for China,” 
was in substance the burden of their appeal, 
“you have been so unselfish in your re- 
gard for us that naturally we began to 
look to you, more and more, particularly 
now, when we have at last succeeded in 


putting into operation in our country the 


principles of political life which you have 
utilized with such excellent success. Now, 
what we cannot understand is that you 
should seem to hold aloof from us at the 
very moment when, it seems to us, we are 
proving ourselves most deserving of your 
sympathy and support. 

“We want you to share with us the prof- 
its of developing China, because we know 
we can trust you, absolutely. It seems 
to us a fair proposition on both sides. 
We have the country, the resources, the 
people needing development. You have 
that which we lack—capital. We are 
ready to reorganize from top to bottom. 
We must reorganize. If you help us we 
know that all will be well. If you don’t 
help us, why, we must take our chance 
and do the best that we can, under the 
circumstances. Your bankers are sending 
millions to Europe every week—not a 
cent to China. We are ready to offer as 


good terms as they offer and there is no 
question as to the security. Why do you 
hold back?” 

The answer to this question concerns 
the most vital interests of every American, 
rich and poor alike. It concernsthelaborer 
on the farm and the farmer who owns the 
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farm; it concerns the weaver and the 
minder in the mill and the man who owns 
the mill; it concerns the mechanic at his 
lathe, the superintendent at his desk, 
the clerk, the banker, the youth or girl 
behind the ribbon counter, the widow and 
orphan to whom hard times and a possible 
panic may mean penury or worse. It vit- 
ally concerns our national honor, as to 
which much has recently been said. 

Why should we hold back, now? 

Providence gave us a large share of one 
side of the Pacific. The same Providence 
gave to China a large share of the other 
side of the Pacific. Destiny has drawn 
our political paths along parallel lines. 
Shall we, by act or by omission, defeat 
China’s expressed purpose, obstruct our 
own destiny, divert those lines from their 
parallel course? Should we, because of 
some unworthy motive—some reason so 
utterly contemptible that it shuns the 
light—hesitate to pick up a golden prize 
which is ours because it is China’s will to 
give it to us? 


WE MUST HELP FINANCE CHINA 


Thomas Jefferson did not hesitate when 
the Louisiana Purchase became possible. 
He seized the opportunity boldly, we 
crossed the Mississippi, conquered the 
wilderness, the “Stony” mountains of 
pioneer times, the desert and the prairie. 
Thus came the winning of our West. 
To-day, China pleads to us to carry our 
energy and the energizing wealth we have 
won across the Pacific, not for territory 
but assuredly for trade. We need this 
trade. We can have it. And we can 
have far more and far better. The shap- 
ing of the political future of China will 
largely determine the history of the world. 
Is it to be molded on republican ideals by 
the free will of a people glad to accept the 
suggestions of friends, or is it to be crushed 
into a mold fitted for it by taskmasters 
trained as militarists, whose aim is ex- 
ploitation and whose political ideal is 
submissive obedience to authority? The 
glory of a nation’s strength is that it gives 
influence to its moral ideals without the 
use of force, since it is known that it can 
and will enforce the rights of its citizens 
at home and abroad, thus caring also for 
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the rights of its friends with whom it 
deals. Is our own will—or lack of will— 
to stand between us and self-evident 
advantage? Is it to prevent us from 
doing our duty to civilization? 

| returned from China firmly convinced 
that China’s foreign policy will necessarily 
be shaped by the attitude of the American 
people upon these matters. We have been 
hesitant and laggard where we should 
have been strong, energetic, and enter- 
prising. It is little wonder that the Chinese 
have been mystified by our conduct. 
They cannot understand us. Can we 
understand ourselves? 

The Chinese President is a man of 
large democratic leanings and sympathies. 
Day by day, he is knitting China closer 
and closer together. He is surrounded 
by able, honest, patriotic Chinese, men 
like Premier Tuan Chi-jui and the Min- 
ister of Finance, Dr. Chen Chin-tao, 
scholastically an American product. These 
men are republicans in every sense of the 
term. They have dared much to secure 
for their country a rebirth under the re- 
publican constitution. China’s roll of 
honor is rich with the names of other 
courageous, progressive patriots. Yet, 
their task is a hard one. Our weakness 
and vacillation has made it much harder 
than it might have been. 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES 


Many opportunities have — slipped 
through our fingers. At one time a loan 
of three millions of dollars advanced on 
unquestionable security would have en- 
abled the Government banks to maintain 
specie payments. No loan came from 
friends. They dared not accept advances 
from those whose proffered terms meant 
future financial subjection. They went 
to a paper basis, at a loss now of untold 
millions. Are we to blame? Was it 
ignorance of conditions, or short-sighted 
reluctance to sacrifice a little present 
gain that we might serve a much greater 
future? Or was it merely cowardly fear 
of a possible disagreeable international 
dispute of which we could not see the 
exact outcome? But any well-informed 
man could not but know that as only 
right action was involved there was no 


cause for timidity. All right-seeing men 
of every nation would have approved. 

That chance has gone; others, too, have 
been lost. If we are to redeem ourselves, 
we shall have to act swiftly. The sands 
of our opportunity are rapidly running 
out of the glass of time. 

Old ways long-cherished hopes die 
hard. Those who are familiar with 
Chinese history from the abortive embassy 
of Lord Amherst to the fall of the Manchus, 
particularly as told in the interesting 
writings of Dr. Morrison and Mr. Putnam 
Weale, will recall the curious diplomatic 
croquet which was summed up in “The 
Battle of the Legations.” It was not 
always but it was sometimes a “sham 
battle,” with China a helpless ball knocked 
alternately through this or the other 
Manchu “wicket.’”’ China under the 
Chinese has developed a new school of 
diplomats, a modern method of diplomacy. 
Her cards are laid on the table. She 
wants peace. She wants progress. She 
wants to play her part in the peaceful 
development of the Pacific trade routes. 
She is ready and willing to uphold her 
end of the contract. Are we willing to 
uphold our end? 

China enters upon her new era, | am 
satisfied, with friendship for all nations, 
with malice toward none—absolutely not 
one. Facts which have come within my 
knowledge have assured me that most of 
the pressing problems of the Pacific 
will be well on the way toward solution 
the moment when we make it clear to all 
whom it may concern that we intend, as 
a_ self-governing nation, to play our 
natural part as the practical friend of a 
self-governing China, with no aggression 
either in spirit or in deed, but with a 
firm, if need be a stern, insistence upon 
our rights and in consequence upon 
China’s rights, so far as ours are involved. 
Indeed, there is no doubt in my mind 
that we have only to declare this, our 
just and fair purpose, with confidence 
and with courage in order to be heard 
withrespect and withapproval. Nonation 
will object to such a policy, though at first 
some might suspect our intentions. Our 
hesitation invites trouble. Weakness may 
involve not merely dishonor but disaster. 
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STAVING OFF OLD AGE 


A LONG YOUTH AND A VIGOROUS AUTUMN OF LIFE PRACTICAL FOR EVERYBODY 


HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


ranged to have them reviewed and approved by the Life Extension Institute before they 


F | “O MAKE sure that this series of articles shall be authoritative, the WorLD’s Work has ar- © 


are published. 


The Life Extension Institute was organized by well known scientists, publicists, and busi- 
ness men as a semi-philanthropic enterprise to disseminate the knowledge of healthful living 


among the people. 


Ex-President Taft is president of the Board of Directors, and its professional 


advisers include some of America’s most distinguished physicians and surgeons, as well as the 


most prominent educators. 
scientific character. 


N AN address delivered before the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction in Indianapolis, Dr. Eugene 
L. Fisk, of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, made the following statement: 

“Time is a mere mathematical abstrac- 

tion, a synthesis of space-and motion. It 
can no more kill a man than can the Rule 
of Three. Man is not.chased to the grave 
by an absurd old man with a scythe and an 
hour glass, but by myriads of microscopic 
enemies, by streptococci, largely, and by 
spirochetes and pneumococci, and others 
of that ilk. 
' “It is the activity of certain lethal 
agencies that brings on old age and death, 
and in so far as we can put in motion other 
activities to meet and neutralize them, in 
so far shall we hold back the ‘wings of 
time’ . or, to use language de- 
rived from ordinary scientific observation, 
protect the cells of our bodies from injury 
or strain, from poison (whether formed in- 
ternally or externally), from starvation, 
from bacterial attack. That is all there is 
to the ‘wings of time.’ ”’ 

It is admitted, of course, that science 
will probably not be able, in the immediate 
future, to learn the steps necessary to the 
complete protection of all the cells of the 


body. But as the last thirty years have 


brought the knowledge of preventable 
diseases, and with that the ability to mas- 
ter those diseases, so might the next thirty 
years bring more definite knowledge of 
bacterial attacks, and possibly the ability 
to defeat them. 


The Institute’s approval of these articles, therefore, assures their 


Some diseases are often called the dis- 
eases of old age. The remark that “a 
man is as old as his arteries”’ has attracted 
considerable attention in the lay mind to 
the disease called arteriosclerosis, or the 
hardening of the arteries. As a man 
grows old his arteries become less soft, less 
able to stand overexertion. 

Sir Clifford Allbutt says that this dis- 
ease, as it often exists in later life as an 
alleged expression of the lapse of time, “is 
immedicable” or beyond the control of 
science. That may be true with our pres- 
ent knowledge of bacterial attacks and 
tissue changes. It is held by a number of 
scientists, however, that the tissue changes 
resulting in the hardening of the arteries 
are due to some preventable action. 

“ Arteriosclerosis,” says Dr. Fisk, “is 
not a disease, an affliction coming out of 
the blue or out of the depths; it is a physi- 
cal change due to some physical or chemical 
cause or causes. It is our business to seek 
such cause, and not to blame it on the 
‘wings of time.’”’ 

The “ductless glands” have been said to 
control the duration of life, but a growing 
weight of opinion is being massed against 
this theory. These glands in themselves 
are subject to attacks similar to those to 
which other combinations of cells fall vic- 
tims, and although it is admitted that they 
do exert some influence, such influence is 
dependent upon their own condition, 
which in turn is subject to change. 

But the facts I have cited are at best 
generalities. It is my purpose to show 
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what can be done in a practical way to de- 
fer old age. 

Eugenics is at the beginning. Other 
things being equal, the man who starts life 
with the best body stands the best chance 
of living longest. But from the moment 
of birth he is subject to external and in- 
ternal influences that affect his health. 
These influences are neutralized to some 
extent by other influences, and the result 
is that he will live to an age proportional 


-to the amount of the neutralizing in- 


fluences. But a man does not go through 
life being affected by certain influences for 
evil and certain influences for good, always 
in the same proportion. One day he has 
business worries, another day physical 
overexertion, another day an accident, and 
so on. Some days he plays, but most of 
the time he forgets about play. More 
than the average person believes, worry 
affects the health for evil, and play for good. 


FIFTY YEARS OLD AT THIRTY-TWO 


An advocate of play as a prevention of 
old age is Dr. Louis R. Welzmiller, physical 
director of New York’s West Side Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

“A man was in here just this morning,” 
he said in answer to my question as to what 
he did to keep men young, “who is in the 
‘old man’ class, and in years he is young. 
Let me see,” and he looked at a card cov- 
ered with data concerning the man in ques- 
tion. “He was born in ’84. That makes 
him thirty-two, but he is as old as most 
men of fifty. With him it is overwork, 
resulting in ‘nerves.’ He finds it almost 
impossible to concentrate. When he starts 
along a certain line—when he wants to run 
along a single track, so to speak,-he finds 
that his mind is continually turning 
switches that put him on to the sidetracks. 
I am going to make him play. | am going 
to make him play until he stays on the 
main line. I’ll give him a medicine ball, 
and teach him to become so interested in 
that ball that everything else is out of his 
head.” 

He stopped for a moment, and looked 
out on to the busy gymnasium floor. 

“Then some other men,” he continued, 
“get into a rut, ard can’t get out. In- 
stead of being switched on to every side 


track by their minds they are kept dili- 
gently at work on the main line. You 
have seen business men who could not for- 
get their business. All the time their busi- 
ness problems are uppermost in their minds. 
When they come to me | make them play. 
I get them interested in something else. 

“Did you ever see a filter cleaned by re- 
versing the flow of water? The water 
going in one direction leaves sediment 
behind it until the filter does not operate 
as it should. Then, when you reverse the 
flow, the sediment ‘boils’ out, and always 
you are surprised to see how much was 
there. That’s what play does. : It re- 
verses the flow, and it takes out of you all 
the grouchiness and worry.” 


“ACT YOUNG” 


“When I find that I am getting short and 
crusty in my answers to the boys around 
here, I go out and play handball. When 
I come back I feel younger. I believe that 
a man is as young as he acts. He grows 
old because he does old things. You must 
have noticed how the mother of a large 
family stays young when her husband 
grows old. | believe the reason is that she 
plays young games with the children, while 
he sits with his newspaper and his troubles.” 

According to Dr. Welzmiller a man gets 
old when he tries too much to protect his 
muscles from becoming tired. Muscles 
retain their strength only when they are 
being used, so when they are coddled they 
lose the strength they should have, and 
after a time their rest becomes permanent. 

“As a rule,” says Dr. Welzmiller, “men 
do not play enough. They ought to try 
tag and prisoner’s base and other boyish 
games which send the blood tingling 
through their arteries, and give ginger and 
zest to life. If men knew that they are 
really as old as their play indicates, there 
are a lot of staid fellows who would turn 
kids again, and give the cop on the corner 
a merry time of it. 

“There are too many men of to-day who 
prefer to do their hill-climbing by. auto- 
mobile, and who wonder why their breath 
is so short. The fact is that a lot of them 
are living on the physical legacies of their 
ancestors, and keep well because of com- 
munal hygiene.” 
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Dr. Welzmiller’s programme is based 
largely on the beneficial effects of healthful 
play. There are other things, however, 
which must be taken intohis plan. The hu- 
man body is very much like a complicated 
machine, and all complicated machines re- 
quire constant attention and occasional 
adjustment. Regularly they are over- 
hauled. If we could all learn to take 
the trouble to have an occasional over- 
hauling by experts we would find that 
it would benefit us. Small adjustments 
would be made, and by such procedure 
we would considerably ‘defer the time for 
our ultimate breakdown. 


LEARN THE LAWS OF HYGIENE 


It is certainly very evident that we need 
to be better acquainted with the laws of 
hygiene. It is seldom that the average 
person knows when he is committing 
errors which are detrimental to his health. 

Statistics carefully prepared by the 
Government show that. because of the 
checking of infant mortality our average 
length of life is now greater than it formerly 
was, but that our adults die at an earlier 
age than they used to. 

“Death rates have been lowered at 
every age period in many countries,’ says 
Dr. Fisk. “The first line of resistance, 
that under thirty, has been enormously 
strengthened, and the slaughter of the 
innocents under five has been materially 
checked. But the gain is less at the later 
ages, and in this country the chronic dis- 
eases of degeneration have materially 
increased. There is reason to believe that 
the vital resistance among the elderly has 
been lowered. There s need to take thought 
of these chronic maladies; to teach our 
young people to resist them as age ad- 
vances on them; to see to it that the 
quality of the race is improved by rational 
eugenics. This can never be done unless 
certain national tendencies are curbed and 
modified. 

“The grave question now confronts us 
as to how far a man should be permitted to 
disregard his responsibility to his family, 
to the State, to his God if he acknowledges 
one, in the poisoning and neglect of his own 
body. 

“It is characteristic of those most active 
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for personal liberty, most restive under re- 
straint, whether by law or by precept and 
instruction, that they are the least free of 
anybody in the population; mostly they 
are slaves to some unhygienic habit. 
These are they who, when pain comes, rush 
to their physicians, insistently demanding 


‘relief from the diseases they have been 


accumulating for perhaps twenty years. 
The man who grins the widest when others 
warn him about his alcohol, his tobacco, or 
his overfeeding is the one who complains 
the loudest when disease strikes him.” 

Dr. Fisk points out that “the funda- 
mental fallacy underlying the unhygienic 
life is the theory that the hygienic life, the 
healthy life, is one of asceticism, a monot- 
onous, joyless, sterile existence.’., He calls 
attention to the fact that the joy of being 
alive, the “splendid satisfaction’”’ of perfect 
health, the pleasure experienced by feeling 
able to ‘do things,’ are “unknown to the 
dram drinker, to the glutton, to the victim 
of bodily neglect.” 


AVOID EXCESSES OF ALL SORTS 


Nothing ages men like excess. Excess 
in work, excess in play, excess in eating and 
drinking, in rest, in everything that goes 
to make up a part of human existence tends 
to bring on old age. Alcoholism has a tre- 
mendous effect, although there are occa- 
sional instances of old topers “who live 
into the eighties well-nigh poison-proof, 
like Mithridates of old.”’ It has its effect 
“not only for the so-called moderate 
drinker, the man who drinks ‘like a gentle- 
man,’ but also for the temperate drinker 
who takes a couple of glasses of beer a day.” 

“But there is more to the hygienic life 
than total abstinence,” says Dr. Fisk. 
“There is moderation in eating; there is 
faithfulness in exercise; there is attention 
to the choice of foods, and thorough mas- 
tication of them; attention to the regula- 
tion of work, rest, and play. There is 
correct posture and deep breathing, and 
scrupulous care of the teeth and gums and 
throat, to prevent infection ramifying 
through the body.” 

According to statistics compiled by the 
Life Extension Institute more than 50 per 
cent. of the workmen employed by the 
large manufacturers whose employees have 














been examined by the Institute are in need 
of some medical aid, and from 5 per cent. 
to 8 per cent. are in advanced stages of 
organic disease and impairment. “Ninety 
per cent. of such people,’’ says the Insti- 
tute, “are totally unaware of their needs. 
They are active and at work, and some- 
times they drop dead at their work for lack 
of some warning as to their condition. 
Others go on accumulating disease and im- 
pairment until they fall by the wayside.” 

Recently compiled figures show that in 
the ten years from 1890 to 1900 the death 
rate from typhoid, tuberculosis, and pneu- 
monia decreased, while the rate of deaths 
caused by the breaking down of the heart, 
arteries, kidneys, and the nervous and 
digestive systems increased greatly. These 
latter are the diseases of old age. They 
are reaching down into middle life and 
below, and increasing there and apparently 
at all ages. 

It is up to us, then, to watch more care- 
fully for such diseases. We have been 
taught to fear tuberculosis and typhoid and 
pneumonia, but it seems that these are on 
the decline. We must watch more care- 
fully for the “old age diseases” that cause 
the breakdown of the nervous and diges- 
tive systems, the heart, the arteries, the 
liver, and the kidneys. 


METCHNIKOFF 


No article on old age could be, complete 
without mention of Metchnikoff. This 
noted naturalized Frenchman spent the 
last eighteen years of his life on a diet pre- 
scribed by himself, after he had arrived at 
the conclusion that old age is caused, at 
least in part, by the unchecked ravages of 
the micro-organisms that live in the diges- 
tive system. These, he contended, are 
taken into the body largely in the food we 
eat, and flourish there because no others 
are taken into the system to destroy them. 
Believing this theory, he ate nothing that 
was not cooked, in order that the outside 
micro-organisms should enter in the small- 
est possible numbers, and in order to 
counteract the effect of those that managed 
to survive he drank sour milk, which he 
said contains organisms capable of fighting 
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those that are doing the damage. His 
death occurred at seventy-one, but not from 
old age. It was due to organic heart 
trouble, and was expected by him. He had 
made his students promise that they would 
dissect his body after death, and they dis- 
covered that his organs were much more 
youthful than is usual in a man of his age. 

His teachings are not universally ac- 
cepted, but that his method is a way of aid- 
ing the work of lengthening life is doubt- 
ed by few. Certain it is that diet has a 
very great effect on us, and he who chooses 
his food with regard to the effect it has for 
good will undoubtedly find the way toward 
long life considerably smoothed. 


RULES FOR A LONG LIFE 


There is no panacea that will bring long 
life to every user. “What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” But a 
few rules are applicable to every one: 

Be moderate in everything. Excess in 
eating, in drinking, in anything tends to 
bring on old age. 

Be faithful in your exercise, and be sure 
to choose an exercise that is helpful to you. 

Stand and sit erect, and use your lungs. 

Keep your teeth and gums and throat 
clean. The mouth is the principal port of 
entry for undesirable immigrant micro- 
organisms. 

Be careful to maintain the bowel func- 
tions. The digestive tract is a favorite 
abiding place for hordes of marauding bac- 
teria. 

Have your body occasionally examined. 
The physician will take notice of what is 
wrong, and will advise you accordingly. 
And let him do the worrying. Fortunately 
the exact condition of the organs of the 
body can usually be seen by physicians, 
even when they are but slightly off normal. 

Be happy. Do not worry; do not allow 
yourself to become a grouch; do not “get 
mad.” Remember that psychologists now 
contend that you do not clench your hands 
because you are angry. You are angry 
because you clench your hands. So donot 
clench them. 

Act happy, and you will become so. 
Act young, and you will remain so. 
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VAGABONDS OF GLORY 


ABOARD A CRUISER OF THE FRENCH MEDITERRANEAN FLEET—THE DAY’S WORK OF THE 
“ WALDECK-ROUSSEAU 


RENE MILAN 


| These extracts are translated from “ Les Vagabonds de la Gloire,” a book recently pub- 


lished in France. 


The author, an officer on the French cruiser “Waldeck-Rousseau,”’ re- 


counts quite frankly and with a great deal of charm the details of life on board a warship in the 


Mediterranean. 


Acknowledgments are due to MM. Plon, Nourrit & Cie., of Paris, for 


permission to translate these passages.—THE Epitors.] 


A BRUSH IN THE ADRIATIC 


N THE bridge all eyes are 

alert. Clear sight and cool 

head, and a peculiar, calm 

happiness accompany the ap- 

proach of danger. On the 
forward deck the men not on duty watch 
the horizon and the bridge alternately, 
trying to read on the faces of the officers 
what adventures may be in store. 


In the winding harbor of Cattaro we can 
see masts gliding, as fine as hairs; these are 
the Austrian destroyers which are on their 


way out to attack us. The Waldeck- 
Rousseau continues to approach the hostile 
shore. At last the first of the destroyers 
appear, gray and trailing great plumes of 
smoke. The moment has come to prepare 
for action. The commander orders the 
bugles to give the signal. 

At the first notes, so often heard for mere 
drill or discipline, the sailors are all alert. 
They look questioningly toward the bridge, 
as though asking whether this is the real 
thing this time. | reassure them with a 
nod, and a joyful shout bursts from them, 
like children about to play a long-postponed 
game. The men hasten to their posts of 
duty, and now the ship seems deserted. 

But under cover all is busy. The water- 
tight doors are closed. In each compart- 
ment groups of men are busy with their 
machinery, giving it a final inspection. 
They see nothing, nor will they see any- 
thing during the battle. Inconflictonland, 
soldiers are able to express their enthu- 
siasm by cries and yells; but sailors have 


to observe strict silence. Nothing must be 
heard but the click of the engines, the 
telephoned commands, and the tinkle of 
bells. In the turrets and casemates, the 
gun crews are in readiness behind their 
weapons, prepared to execute the rapid, 
precise, oft-practised movements which will 
keep the guns supplied with shells. 
From the keel to the guns, from the 
engines to the crow’s nest, the silent atten- 
tion of a thousand men is directed toward 
the chart room, the brain of the cruiser. 
In this armored room, overlooking the 
water, the commander, his two firing offi- 
cers, and the navigating officer know that 
the safety of the ship depends upon their 
cool judgment. Ina low voice, as though 
speaking of unimportant matters, they 
speak to the sailors who transmit their 
orders. Leaning over the keyboard which 
communicates with the batteries, several 
men are busy with the glasses, bells, and 
indicators, which tell the gunners their 
range, angle of aim, and the order to fire. 
At the three dials which give the orders 
to the engine room, three marines record 
the instructions of the navigating officer. 
At each side of the room, standing close 
to telephones and speaking tubes, two 
sailors are in communication with all parts 
of the ship. A subordinate officer, with 
hands on the wheel and eyes on the com- 
pass, steers the ship as the navigating 
officer directs. There is no sound except 
the thin tinkle of a little bell attached to 
the wheel, which marks each degree to port 
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or starboard. The four men in command 
of the ship watch the horizon through slits 
at the height of their faces, cut through the 
armor of the chart room like the openings 
in the visor of a medieval helmet. 

Through these embrasures they see the 
furrow of foam marking a periscope ap- 
proaching to starboard. The cruiser is 
moving at full speed. Instantly the whole 
battery of lighter guns is brought to bear 
upon the enemy, and the vessel swerves 
rapidly to the right in the hope of ramming 
the submarine. Almost at the same in- 
stant an airplane appears in the mist to the 
south, descends toward us in a spiral, and 
tries to pass above us to drop bombs. Our 
machine guns are immediately trained on 
this aérial enemy and their rapid explosions 
fill the air. As soon as the advancing 
destroyers come within range our heavy 
metal begins firing in regular salvoes. The 
cruiser is enveloped in smoke as we front 
this triple assault. Every man works as 
precisely as a watch. It is impossible to 
enumerate all the details of these exhilarat- 
ing and delicious moments! 

Just above us, three hundred meters up, 
the aviator releases his bombs. Their fall 
sounds like the tearing of a strip of metal. 
But the cruiser’s swerve to the right de- 
stroys the accuracy of their aim: they 
burst close to the hull, at bow and stern, 
with a roar which drowns for the instant 
the voice of our guns: their fragments 
whistle above the deck and the gun turrets, 
and at the point of explosion the sea boils 
as though swept by a hail of pebbles. The 
aviator then rises again, followed by our 
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quick firers, which soon abandon the chase. 

Despite our quick swerve to starboard 
the distance was too short and we missed 
the submarine, though only by a few yards. 
In the meantime it disappeared under 
water. The sailors in the bowels of the 
ship hear a long shudder of seething water 
pass along the ship’s flank; they even claim 
to have felt the shock of something which 
raked along the hull without penetrating. 
Undoubtedly the submersible fired one or 
perhaps several torpedoes at us, but the 
quick change of the cruiser’s course saved 
us: the weapon, instead of striking us full, 
simply slid along the side and passed off. 

To see if we had been hit, and to aim 
anew, the submarine emerged once more: 
the force of its upward motion brings its 
periscope and conning tower into plain 
sight, and at once our smaller guns are in 
play again. The water boils around it, 
and the bursting shells envelop it with 
yellowish smoke. Is she hit? Is she 
sunk? One never knows the fate of these 
adversaries, as whether they win or lose 
they pass out of sight beneath the waves. 
The cruiser’s course carries her on, and we 
see no more of the submarine. 

The big guns are still speaking to the 
Austrian destroyers, who are surrounded, 
at a great distance, by our falling projec- 
tiles. But they are zigzagging at high 
speed, and our own movement of eleven 
meters a second makes accuracy of fire 
difficult. ‘The enemy’s prudence triumphs 
over his audacity. Seeing that our fire will 
not permit them to come within torpedo 
range, they make a wide turn and retreat. 


INSPECTING NEUTRAL PASSENGER SHIPS 


funnels, and hull of a_ steamer. 

Whether her conscience be uneasy or 
tranquil, she knows she cannot elude our 
greater speed, and makes no attempt to es- 
cape. At 15,000 meters her outline will show 
Whether she is passenger or cargo ship; at 
10,000 meters her height above the water 
will tell whether she is loaded or empty; at 
5,000 her flag betrays her nationality. Eng- 
lish or French, she may pass. If neutral, we 


A BOVE the horizon appear the masts, 





show the international code signal, ‘“ Stop 
at once!” 

She has to obey. If she continues on her 
course a blank shot warns her not to play 
with fire. If she pretends not to notice the 
summons, a shell across her bows_will warn 
her we are not joking. And if her screw 
still turns, a couple of shots fired closer still 
will assure her that the matter grows seri- 
ous . . . she always stops in time. 
The cruiser halts, too, opposite her. 
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One of our boats is dropped, her crew seize 
their oars, and an officer with sabre and 
revolver, and carrying a big registry book, 
leaps into her, accompanied by a sailor. 
If there happens to be a wind and a choppy 
sea, the boat leaps, plunges, and rolls; the 
seven oarsmen pull desperately at their 
task, and the brief passage seems endless. 
The tops of waves douche crew and officer, 
and in a few minutes they are drenched. 

The boat comes under the steamer’s side, 
where a rope ladder is hanging—sometimes 
only a knotted cord. Why is it always too 
short? With arms stretched out, embar- 
rassed by sword and book, swaddled in a 
greatcoat which was not cut for climbing, 
the officer tries to seize the ladder. But 
the swell tosses the skiff about. When she 
leans toward the steamer’s side, the ladder 
dangles two meters above; and when it is 
within reach the boat darts away. It is 
like a skittish horse refusing to be mounted. 
Passengers and crew of the steamer look 
down ahd smile maliciously at these gym- 
nastics. The officer rages. He puts his 
sword in his teeth, slips the register be- 
tween his coat and his shirt, waits for an 
opportunity—then leaps desperately and 
grabs the ladder. For some seconds he 
performs on a flying trapeze, while a wave 
amuses itself by swashing up to his knees, 
waist, or even his chest; then with a vigor- 
ous effort he scrambles up the rungs, hold- 
ing tight to the slippery ropes, throws a leg 
over the bulwark, and gains the deck. 

It would be superhuman to expect mer- 
chant captains to be pleased by these visits 
at sea. We delay them, annoy them, 
sometimes turn them out of their course. 
Generally they are sour enough, and, in- 
deed, we are suspicious when they are too 
cordial. The naval officer readjusts his 
_ disordered uniform, stifles his ill humor, 

takes on an impassive air, and salutes. 

“Captain, kindly show me your papers.” 

He pronounces this formula in English, 
Spanish, Italian, or French as the case 
requires. Grammar often suffers, but 
everybody_is not polyglot! If the visiting 
officer exhausts all his vocabulary without 
any one understanding, he falls back upon 
gestures, strengthened by a glance toward 
his revolver. This brings light to the 
most stubborn intelligence. A little pro- 
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cession forms: the captain, blustering a 
little, the officer severe, the mate obse- 
quious, then the attendant sailor following 
in file. By passages and stairways these 
four gain the pilet house, where the ship’s 
papers are kept. On luxurious passenger 
steamers sometimes they have been placed 
in readiness in the first-class saloon, on a 
table with cigarettes and liquors. Such 
courtesy arouses added distrust! 

As the little group passes along the deck, 
the passengers press forward in solid lines. 
This adventure breaks the monotony of 
the voyage very pleasantly, and gives their 
peaceful souls a tingle of the Great War. 
Each one feels himself a bit of a hero and is 
preparing stories for future audiences, 
The men watch the face of the French 
officer, but find little to read on that pro- 
fessional mask. The women, more daring, 
try to win a glance from him, try to catch 
his attention. Vive la France! cries one. 
“A real pistol!’’ says another, with a shiver. 
“Oh, officer, do stop and let me take a 
snapshot,” begs a third. 

The officer replies not a word, and hur- 
ries on his mission. In his big register he 
consults the correct forms of all the docu- 
ments he has to verify; text, seals, and 
stamps are exactly reproduced there, and 
not a single word in the ship’s papers must 
differ from the originals. If the papers are 
Arabic, Norwegian, or Japanese, the officer’s 
pencil makes its comparison line by line. 

The vessel’s papers seem in order; her 
name, nationality, and past reveal nothing 
dubious. The captain is questioned. 
Whence does he come? Whither bound? 
And at what ports has he stopped? What 
are the instructions of his owners? Each 
of his replies can be checked by the chart, 
by the ship’s log, and by the official stamps 
upon his manifests. Any delay or inac- 
curacy in his answers exacts rigorous ex- 
planations. In these times movements at 
sea must be beyond suspicion, and the least 
peccadillo arouses distrust. Coming to his 
captain’s aid, the mate bubbles over with 
cordiality, uncorks a bottle of champagne, 
and offers the fuming glass as answer to an 
incisive question. The officer courteously 
declines the offer. 

The mate is catechized in his turn. He 
unfolds and explains the lists of cargo, 











drawn up in all languages, full of unknown 
abbreviations, of archaic weights and meas- 
ures, obscured by technical trade terms. 
Every line has its puzzle, and twenty spe- 
cial dictionaries would not clear up all the 
difficulties. Like an archeologist leaning 
over some historic inscription, the officer 
examines, considers, and attempts to de- 
cipher these maddening _hieroglyphics. 
By means of a list kept up to date on all 
warships he checks off the names of ship- 
pers and consignees who are favorable to 
the enemy, and makes sure that their 
names do not appear on the bills of lading. 

Each item of merchandise involves some 
problem. Some goods are always free to 
pass, others only under conditions, and 
some are contraband and subject to cap- 
ture. The texts of The Hague and London 
Conventions are supposed to resolve all 
these difficulties. The officer consults 
them, in desperate search of inspiration. 
But these documents, drawn up in time of 
peace for the confusion of sailors at war, 
are full of equivocal paragraphs in which 
neutrals are ready to take refuge. How 
many knotty enigmas of international law 
have naval officers had to solve in a few 
minutes! 

According to one paragraph, the case 
seems clear; but a contradictory note puts 
the whole matter in doubt again. There 
are no precedents and no jurisprudence to 
consult. On our decision rests a fraction 
of our country’s dignity: too much gene- 
rosity may mean precious resources added 
to the strength of the enemy; too much 
rigor will result in vebement protests from 
injured neutrals. If our Solomon’s decree 
leaves open one loophole for dispute, a 
throng of judges, sitting in the prize court, 
will argue over it for weeks and months: 
they will exhaust long vigils and mountains 
of foolscap to discover what one sentence 
should have been—the decision we made 
while our salt-spattered rowboat tossed 
about at theside of the steamer. And later 
on official proclamations will thunder against 
the luckJess officer the circumstantial disa- 
vowal of the arm-chair jurisconsults. 

Well, we can only do our best! Our 
conscience is clear, our intentions are hon- 
est, and no remorse accompanies our ver- 
dicts. Common sense must dictate em- 
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bargo or absolution as the case may be. 
The smiles and grimaces of the mate will 
not sway our judgment, and even if the 
captain at a critical moment insistently 
offers us a whole box of mild Havanas, this 
seduction does not add a grain to the scales. 
The officer refuses politely, finishes his 
examination, makes his decision, and then 
asks to see the passefger list. 

“Captain, kindly call on deck every one 
on board. Let each one have his passport 
ready. | shall hold inspection in five min- 
utes.” 

Matrons and stewards scatter to the va- 
rious cabins and a hubbub rises. With 
exclamations, murmurs of annoyance, or 
laughter, feverish fingers rummage in bags 
and portmanteaux. The ladies hasten to 
adjust their hair, powder their faces, and 
hastily run over the details of their toilet. 
They are enormously tickled: it is as good 
as a theatre! For very little they would 
put on their best dress but the 
officer is in a hurry to be off. The captain 
is making excuses: one passenger cannot 
lay hands on his passport . . . it 
must be in his trunk in the hold. Oh, yes! 
we know that story! It looks like some 
German spy—— 

At last they are all ready, drawn up in 
two rows. Irresistibly an order springs to 
the officer’s lips—“ By the right 
Dress!—Attention!”’ But no, these are 
passengers, not marines. Moreover, how 
could the line be dressed with this stout 
lady in a skirt too short for her standing 
between an asthmatic boy and a thin 
American? The lines shuffle and sway, a 
child is heard crying somewhere, two 
Brazilian or Argentine girls are hysterical 
with laughter, a Negro is trembling with 
fright. The officer begins his inspection. 

Like a row of blind beggars asking alms, 
each holds out his hand with his passport. 
The men are very serious, even indignant; 
they mutter something about invoking the 
aid of their consul or ambassador, and the 
sacred rights of neutrals. The officer, un- 
moved, gives them an all-seeing glance and 
runs over their papers with careful finger. 
Stamps and seals are correct, signatures, 
too. But no touchstone is so valuable as 
the tongue: a few words tell many a secret 
to an expert ear, and a breath of hesitation 
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will betray in many instances where parch- 
ments have absolved. 

“ Kindly tell me where you come from. 
Your name and date of birth? When did 
you leave your country? Please reply in 
your own tongue. What is your profes- 
sion?” 

These questions must be made point- 
blank, in varied ways, and the dialogues 
need not be prolonged. Never any dis- 
cussion—an instantaneous decision, and 
one passes to the next. 

Click, click! Right and left cameras 
are busy. How many albums there will 
be where passengers have preserved their 
naval inspection! They imagine that you 
don’t see them, but their faces, suddenly 
grown serious, and an elaborately innocent 
air always betray them. 


“And you, mademoiselle! There seems 


to be a great many visés on your passport! 
Where are you going?” 

“TI am from Valparaiso, and am on the 
way to my family in Moscow.” 

Great heavens! what are all these women 
doing gadding about the huge world? 
Half the men of Europe have thrown them- 


selves upon the other half, but women are 
still fluttering about like pigeons, heedless 
of the storm. 

Happy indeed if they know their own 
nationality! I had never suspected that 
one’s fatherland could be set aside, lost, 
and found like a pair of gloves! But the 
war, conventions, and revolts have so 
mixed up the map of the Orient that it 
seems as though every one had two or three 
nationalities in case of need. 

“It’s very simple, officer: my husband 
was an Armenian, a Turkish subject. At 
the time of the massacres he fled to the 
Caucasus and became a Russian. Then his 
business took him to Crete, which became 
Greek while he lived there. I was born in 
Macedonia, a Turkish subject, but the last 
war made mea Serb. Weare on our way to 
Alexandria because it will be more peaceful 
there, and as the English are overlords of 
Egypt weintend. . . .” 

Soit goes. Adventuresses, spies, or play- 
things of fate, their explanations are as 
picturesque as their papers. It would be 
ridiculous to torment them in the laby- 
rinth where they are wandering! 
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The fish we are after are readily recog- 
nized, after all: Germanic faces, guttural 
accents, false or honeyed answers, stam- 
mered explanations. It is no use to change 
their names or their handwriting, the 
Teuton sweats at every pore. . They are on 
their way to raise revolt in Egypt orTripoli; 
to work in the Balkans, to pursue in India 
or China one of their secret schemes. 
Invariably their passports originate from 
Switzerland or Holland, but their nation- 
ality, like a counterfeit coin, is all too new 
and shiny. Suspected! The officer goes 
down to their cabin. Everything that he 
finds in valises or portmanteaux denotes 
innocence and sincerity. But a strange 
odor nauseates him. No need to define it: 
whoever has known it recognizes without 
error the kind of flesh that gives rise to it. 
With handkerchief at his nose the officer 
turns over the berth or rummages in the 
fittings of the stateroom. Under the mat- 
tress, behind the washstand, in the folds of 
a bedspread the tell-tale papers are sure to 
hide—an enemy! 

Then one must bring the affair to an end 
with French elegance and decision. In- 
vested with discretionary powers on a 
neutral vessel, the visiting officer must still 
observe courtesies which would satisfy the 
most fastidious. His attitude, his tone of 
voice, his words, must affirm, in surround 
ings which may be wholly hostile, the 
sovereign will of his country. The officers, 
passengers, and crew of the steamer form 
an audience of sarcastic witnesses who 
would report the slightest crudeness in all 
four corners of the world. And we have 
no desire to imitate the blunders of our 
adversaries. 

The visiting officer halts in front of the 
German, calls him by name, lays a light 


- finger on his sleeve or shoulder, and says in 


a low voice: 

“You area prisoner. Kindly follow my 
sailor who will take your baggage and lead _ 
you to the boat.” 

Cries, outbursts of anger, and insults do 
not move him. What is said is said. 
But if the scene becomes painful the officer 
turns to the captain. 

“Captain, I ask you to use your power 
to oblige this gentleman to follow me. _ If 
not, I shall be compelled to use force. | 

















will shoulder responsibility for the warrant 
which I will give you.” 

That is sufficient. Shielded as regards 
his employers and his government, the 
captain abandons the prisoner to his fate 
and orders the delivery of his baggage. 
Enraged, the German protests, but the 
sailor seizes him and marches him to the 
boat. The onlookers comment, and the 
cameras click more busily than ever. 
Some hands applaud, some murmur objec- 
tions. The crowd opens with deference 
before the officer, who makes his entry in 
the ship’s records, releasing her captain 
from responsibility, and signs the deposi- 
tion which will pass into official hands. 

Then, and then only, everything con- 
cluded properly, perhaps he will accept a 


HE twilight is delicious as | come 
on to the bridge: gray and cool. 
“Anything newP”’ | say to the 
officer of the watch. 

“Nothing.” 

“Any interesting radios?” 

“Not one! Eiffel, Norddeich, and Pol- 
dhu spoke. The cruisers have nothing to 
say. Read the book.” 

I turn over the book in which ‘the wire- 
less messages are noted down. With a 
glance I run over the hundred or so mes- 
sages of the day. The usual thing: “Left 
Navarino, 2 o’clock,” says one. “Expect 
to finish my coal to-night,’’ says another. 
“Proceeding to Bizerta,”’ a third, and so on 
for four pages. 

“Well,” says the officer on watch, “you 
see, there’s nothing interesting.” 

“It’s queer: the Gambetta hasn’t spoken 
to-day.” 

“Probably had nothing to say.” 

“She should have signalled her daily 
position.” 

“Didn’t want to use her wireless.” 

“Perhaps—but she hasn’t spoken since 
nine last night.”’ 

“Did any of the cruisers call her?”’ 

“Yes, and she didn’t answer.” 

“Sure?” 

“Look for yourself. 
place.” 


Vil watch in your 


THE. DEATH OF A COMRADE 
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cigarette, a bundle of papers, or a cup of 
coffee. While the prisoner’s luggage is 
being dumped into the boat the officer 
takes a few paces on deck. The crowd 
of passengers surround his now humane 
person, begging news. He repeats the 
latest radios from Poldhu or from the 
Eiffel Tower, without comment. Ladies 
of all nations and of varying degrees of 
beauty slip pen, album, or postal cards into 
his hand. He refuses, and they implore 
him to yield. Weakly, he signs and dates 
the cards and pages. They promise him 
photographs (which he will never re- 
ceive). Secret scissors snip a button off 
his coat, to be mounted ona hatpin! He is 
invited to visit in Ukraine, in California, 
in Buenos Aires—after the war. 


Five minutes later my comrade returns, 
having carefully gone through the four 
pages of radiograms. 

“You're right,’ he says. “It’s deuced 
queer—anyway, nothing can have gone 
wrong. There would always have been 
time to signal ‘S.O.S.’ That doesn’t take 
two seconds.” 

“True. But she should have replied to 
the ships that called her.”’ 

“She was wrong, certainly. We'll hear 
to-morrow.” 

I go down for dinner. Under my chair, 
Jimmino (my pet dog), lying like a sphinx, 
waits for tid-bits. Our gathering is not 
very exciting. Another day gone, they 
say, and the doctor cracks his well-worn 
jokes. Conversation turns languidly on 
the Turkish campaign. Why aren’t we do- 
ing more in that quarter? The officers 
who are going on watch leave to put on 
warmer garments for the night; their exit 
is accompanied by the usual pleasantries: 

“Good luck, old chap!” 

“ Keep your eye open!” 

“Don’t sit up late!” 

“You know I’m going to take the express 
for Paris to-night.”’ 

“Tf you see a submarine, try not to wake 
me up!” 

“And let me know,” I added, “if there’s 
any radiofromtheGambetta.” . . .““Why?” 
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“She hasn’t spoken for nearly twenty- 
four hours.” 

“The deuce!” murmured everybody. 
“What can have happened to her?” 

The tables settle themselves for domi- 
noes, chess, or bridge; the smokers light 
their pipes; some unfold newspapers; 
others are stretched on the cushions. Va- 
rious suggestions are offered to account for 
the Gambetta’s silence. 

“Wireless out of order?”’ 

“She had no news to report——’ 

“She ought to have reported her posi- 
tion for the day——”’ 

“Surely she should have answered when 
she was spoken to.”’ “We'll hear 
to-morrow.” 

The maps are spread out, dominoes click, 
papers crackle, and the pipes are busy. 
Every one is silent, absorbed in play, read- 
ing, or thought but it is only a 
pretense. Yesterday afternoon we talked 
with the Gambetta: last night she took the 
station where we were to.have gone. For 
twenty-four hours she has said nothing. 
On the maps, in the papers, and the 
pipe smoke every one reads these dis- 


, 


quieting phrases, but no one speaks. | 
am going to turn in, for | go on duty again 
at midnight. . 
Jimmino trots behind me, lies down by 
my pillow, and drops into dreamless sleep. 
But I lay awake, waiting for news from the 


Gambetta all my comrades tell 
me that they, too, had a bad night. 

In the darkness | go up to take the watch. 
My predecessor resigns in my favor with 
the customary words. | interrupt—— 

“The Gambetta ?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“What do you think?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Do you believe——”’ 

I cannot finish the question, nor does he 
reply, but disappears in the darkness. 

] strain my eyes upon the sea that never 
tells its secrets. Anguish, with iron fingers, 
tightens around my heart. There can be 
no more doubt, death has met one of our 
sisters. Every hour that passes proves the 
extent of the disaster, and if no news ever 
comes it will mean that eight hundred men 
were plunged into the abyss at one blow. 
Leaning against the rail my fingers caress 


the steel, canvas, and wood beneath my 
hands: | feel the splendid cruiser quiver, 
so full of life and motion. I understand 
how much | love her, and it seems as 
though, endeavoring to pierce the darkness, 
my eyes are eager as those of a father who 
scans the face of a child whom death has 
threatened. 

A little later our wireless operator sends 
me a bundle of radiograms. With nervous 
fingers the ensign fumbles over the code 
book to translate the figures into French. 
Every minute I go and look over his shoul- 
der to read the messages as he transcribes 
them. Heavens, how long it takes to spell 
out the tragedy! 

It happened last night, during the watch 
which I thought so beautiful. The moon 
was full, the sea calm, and | saw nothing. 
The officers of the watch on the Gambetta, 
like myself, exhausted themselves in a use- 
less vigilance. At the end of their beat 
they saw the beam of the lighthouse at 
Santa Maria-diLeuca. Inthe distance the 
shadows were passing which I would have 
seen if the Waldeck-Rousseau had cruised 
in the sector originally intended for her. 
These shadows were those of ships keeping 
close to the Italian shore. 

But another shadow, waiting under the 
water, had been on the watch for several 
days. It knew that we were returning to 
the canal of Otranto; informed by spies, it 
was ready, awaiting the chance to strike a 
deadly blow. For four nights the great 
cruisers passed too far off for the submarine 
to reach them. But last night—the very 
night when I was on the bridge enjoying 
the glory of the moon—the submarine saw 
a cruiser approaching slowly. In the mir- 
ror of the periscope the Austrian com- 
mander saw the moon-blanched circle of 
sea, the dazzling sheen of the water, all the 
spectres that walk the waves at night 
; and then, in the mirror, two 
masts and four funnels crept into view. It 
seemed like a phantom. Motionless, the 
enemy watched to see if the vision would 
approach, or would vanish as on preceding 
nights. It came steadily on. With moist 
hands and tightened lips the man gave his 
orders. Twenty-five others waited for his 
word, the destroying angel. At the fatal 
moment he gave it—Fire! 
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[The following is taken from the diary of Mr. W. Kerr Rainsford, a Harvard graduate, 
me of the many young Americans who have served France as “ Ambulanciers”’ on the west- 


ern front. 


battlegrounds in Alsace, in Lorraine, and finally, in June, to Verdun. 


Mr. Rainsford spent seven months in this work, his duties taking him to the 


These extracts 


from his diary take up the narrative from the time he was ordered to this great battlefield. — 


Tue Epitors.] 


UNDAY, June 18th. Some of us 
went in last night to Verdun and 
on to Bras, learning the roads. 
As we left Souhesme the whole 
west was a sheet of crimson clear 

to the zenith and in the heart of it a flash- 
ing cloud of shrapnel about a Taube. The 
guns in front were firing slowly; through 
the blind dust of the highway the varying 
procession roared by, camions, artillery, 
staff-cars, and ambulances, crowding and 
dodging in endless array. We _ passed 
through two little villages, at the entrance 
of which gendarmes forced the traffic into 
single columns—through the dust and fall- 
ing darkness it was hard to see if they had 
suffered any damage—then across the 
narrow-gauge tracks the half-demolished 
suburb of Glorieux. It is an insignificant 
collection of modern brick villas and gar- 
dens suddenly raised to the dignity of 
tragedy. We had left the main artery 
and were traveling now alone -and, of 
course, without lights. The road, swing- 
ing in a wide curve, crossed the main 
tracks on a viaduct with a sudden pano- 
rama of the valley. Opposite and very 
close rose the dark ridge of St. Michel 
along whose crest the white flashes of the 
cannon, stabbing the darkness, rippled 
back and forth like running scales on some 
Titan keyboard. One’s blood sang with 
the sheer beauty and thrill of it. The next 
moment we had plunged amid a blackness 
of trees, through a gate in a moated wall, 
and into Verdun. In the grayness of 
hight it stretched about us, empty of any 


life, wrecked, demolished beyond belief, 
its lanes of tumbled ruins echoing and 
reéchoing with the crashing thunder of the 
guns. It seemed only a moment and then, 
as we passed through the farther gate, | 
looked back from the bridge—a tranquil 
river shaded by trees, a medieval gateway 
dark against the sky, and the moon just 
creeping over the ridge. We quickened 
our pace for Dead Man’s Corner, swinging 
in beside a galloping battery in a hurricane 
of dust, and drew up in the long street of 
the Faubourg Pavé. The noise was deaf- 
ening, but of the dozen or so men standing 
about the poste de secours no one seemed 
to heed it. In a few moments the first 
contingent of us started on. I could tell 
very little of Belleville save a general 
atmosphere of wreckage and a smell of 
half-buried decay—our fears of living 
here were certainly unnecessary. The 
fire of the guns had slackened; the river 
battery under whose muzzles we passed 
was silent; and on the hill by the quarries 
we could give our attention to noting the 
position of the larger shell-craters in the 
road. On the upper plateau, save for the 
moving soup-kitchens distributing to their 
throngs of soldiers, the road was unex- 
pectedly clear—of how long it was I could 
form no idea. Then came a little wood 
of broken trees and Bras. Two great shell 
holes like Scylla and Charybdis guarded 
the entrance, and beyond opened a vista of 
huddled ruins, formless heaps of débris, and 
tip-tilted roof-beams; the ground was every- 
where plowed and cratered; the reek of 
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carrion was in the air; and over it all, be- 
tween the tangled rafters and reflected in 
the rain-filled shell-holes, the pure-white 
floating star bombs shone and flickered and 
died. By an angle of masonry against a 
sandbag barricade sat some hastily ban- 
daged wounded, awaiting their ambulance, 
and across the way lay two dead horses in 
a heap. 

Leaving the machine only a moment to 
be shown the abri [bomb-proof shelter] 
and dressing station in the tunnel vault of a 
cellar, we started back for the Faubourg 
Pavé. The fire had quickened again and 
the road was more crowded. By the 
quarry hill, seemingly a favorite target, 
we narrowly missed a train of artillery 
charging blindly through the dust up the 
left of the way. 

While waiting for the second squad to 
make its trip | groped my way through 
the dark corridor of a house to the rear 
gardens, where already I was clear of the 
town. Above me rose the Cote de St. 
Michel, its crest seeming to be on fire with 
the fury of its guns. Somewhere to the 
right on the low ground a battery of 
larger pieces was crashing at slow intervals 
—each discharge felt like a blow against 
the body and was followed by a sound like 
tearing silk overhead, mounting and fading 
into the general inferno. Our river bat- 
tery had gone into action, and another, 
beyond a group of buildings in front, 
threw them into black silhouette with 
every discharge. The upper air was alive 
with the sound of their projectiles, whining, 
whiffling, tearing, and every now and 
again, growing from the chaos of it all, a 
crescendo shriek ending in a crash over- 
head or behind. From time to time red 
rockets rose from the volleying crest of the 
ridge, but one could not guess their mean- 
ing; always from the darkness came the 
smell of unburied things—Verdun—will 
one ever forget it? 

June 21st. We moved to-day to Bally- 
court, five miles from Verdun, and are 
camped beside a field hospital there on 
a long green slope above a marsh. We 
take over the regular service to-night. 

June 22d. Twelve of our men were out 
last night on the Bras service and struck 
the edge of a gas attack. H—— gave mea 
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cigarette this morning from the case he had 
carried, but it reeked so of gas that | 
couldn’t smoke it. The air here was 
tainted with it all morning, but whether 
from the patients or from the occasional 
shell that struck in the woods above | 
could not tell. The gas patients were 
terrible, those less affected coughing and 
choking continuously, but the others were 
far beyond that. Three of our cars brought 
them and the wounded in from Verdun, 
and two of us took the less desperate on 
to the evacuation camp at Queue de Mala; 
the others went down the hill on stretchers 
—uncovered for treatment or with blank- 
eted face for burial. After twelve hours’ 
work and about ten trips apiece we came 
in for supper, utterly unrecognizable in 
our masks of dust. 


A COLLISION IN THE DARK 


About nine o’clock twelve of us drove 
in to the Faubourg Pavé and on in groups 
of two to Bras. Though the French fire 
was much less intense than on my former 
evening, a good deal was coming the other 
way and the road was very congested. 
One of the big guns of the river battery 
went off, with an almost stupefying effect, 
directly in my face, and in the echoing 
blackness which followed my car careened 
down into one of the shell craters which 
here and at the entrance to Bras make the 
road almost impassable. On the out trip, 
running empty, if one does not strike 
shipwreck they don’t matter, but coming 
in loaded with badly wounded men they 
are horrible. On the second trip, with 
intensely dramatic effect, a violent storm 
of thunder and lightning merged indis- 
tinguishably with the roar of the guns, 
leaving between the flashes a blind wall of 
darkness and of rain. On the quarry hill 
a stream of lightning showed one of our 
cars directly before me. | stopped short, 
blowing my whistle, and the next moment 
we struck. There was an exchange of 
names in the dark and an investigation of 
damage, each of us seeming anxious to 
appear the more courteous and cool. It 
was M , who is blind as a bat in day- 





light without his glasses and whose pres- 
ence on that road in the storm seems to me 
I backed a few feet down- 


true bravery. 























hill, and as both cars would crank we 
concluded they would do. By now it was 
raining in sheets. At the top of the hill 
| fouled a large tree-top which the next 
flash showed me up-ended in the middle 
of the road—shot down since my last 
trip—and a quarter of a mile farther on | 
ran over the legs of a dead horse. In the 
darkness of Bras, W——’s voice called over 
for a helping hand, and I found him with a 
punctured tire in an inextricable tangle of 
loose barbed wire. I struggled with him 
for awhile till my car was loaded and others 
had come to take my place, but the stuff 
was round and round his rear axle and | 
was really glad to feel called away. On 
the third trip they were shelling Bras. 


““CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED ” 


June 23d. The morning was spent in 
mending cars and changing camp to the 
Bois de Nixeville, as it was thought that 
our parked cars might draw fire on the 
Ballycourt hospital. We got some sleep 
in the afternoon and started at dusk for 
Verdun. Rather to our relief the dressing 
station has been moved from the Faubourg 
Pavé into the city, avoiding altogether 
Dead Man’s Corner. On the second run 
to Bras | was stopped at the Croix de Fer, 
a wayside poste at a cross-lane without 
building. The place was a struggling con- 
fusion of artillery and  soup-kitchens, 
through which the brancardiers were fight- 
ing their way to every ambulance, holding 
to the wheels of those already loaded and 
demanding room for their wounded. No 
one was in command. | took on five, 
some of whom said they had been waiting 
three days, and I promised to send other 
cars. The Germans were trying again for 
the river battery, one éclat singing rather 
low over my car into the bank of the road. 
They can’t possibly get that battery and 
| wish we could tell them so. On the 
third. trip, finding only two left at the 
Croix de Fer, I went on to Bras, which 
again was under bombardment. As | 
reported to H a shell struck in the 
ruin behind us, sending a glowing lump 
of something along the ground to my foot. 
Another knocked down the last corner 
of a building across the way. | had left 
my car chugging in the middle of the 
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street till their fire moved away from the 
village, and watched its consumption of 
gasolene from behind the sandbag_ bar- 
ricade. There were no wounded to be 
had—why, no one knew, save that some- 
thing had held up the service. As | 
went out to bring in my car a vague pro- 
cession appeared up the side lane, a score 
or so dim figures in gray each pushing a 
two-wheeled canvas cradle, and I stepped 
close to ask if they had the wounded. 


“THESE ARE THE DEAD” 


Non, ceux sont les morts (“No, these 
are the dead’’), answered one. Poor, 
broken, swaying things in their huddle of 
bloody rags, how far they seemed from the 
thrill of martial music! Then | started 
back to the Croix de Fer, and I was glad 
to go. As I cranked, the shelling started 
again in the upper end of the town, and 
before | cleared Charybdis a large-calibre 
one sounded behind me somewhere near 
our poste. | hoped our men had got to 
the cellar. They followed me down the 
road, but one cannot hurry, and | heard 
them behind me among the trees of the 
little wood. Beyond, in the open country, 
a series of star bombs shed a brilliant light, 
with the shadow of my car black on the 
road in front, and | felt the eyes of the 
whole German army on my back. A great 
deal was passing overhead, some of them 
a strange form of projectile leaving a 
brief trail of sparks in its wake. The Croix 
de Fer was again in wild confusion, from 
which I brought out five wounded, and 
again the river battery was being shelled. 
To reach our new poste in the city we 
cross on a long, wooden bridge too narrow 
to admit of passing, and here the guard 
signaled me over, but | met artillery head 
on in the middle and had to back out the 
whole way. To my left | heard Dead 
Man’s Corner going off like a bunch of 
firecrackers, and then at last I reached 
Verdun. Poor, shell-riddled Verdun! One 
comes back to its streets of echoing ruins 
with a feeling of homecoming, of safety, 
and of relief inexpressible. As | refilled 
my boiling radiator and changed a clogged 
spark plug, three large-calibre shells passed 
overhead into the upper town, but whether 
rightly or wrongly one feels protected 
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there—too small in the size of the whole 
city to be struck. 

June 26th. In the afternoon we heard 
for the first time from camp the whistle 
and explosion of big shells down the valley 
—210’s | should say—and were timing 
their interval and speculating where they 
were landing, when a telephone call came 
from Ballycourt, under bombardment, for 
all cars available to evacuate the hospital. 
We got there to find the place in a seething 
turmoil of every kind of vehicle and of 
bandaged men limping about on each 
other’s shoulders, while a new division of 
troops, marching in to Verdun, were 
blocking every avenue of egress. In the 
steep-pitched fifty yards of muddy lane 
that leads between the hospital sheds three 
wagons were lying in fragments, their 
splints and bandages scattered broadcast 
on the ground, eight horses lay dead or 
dying, and | heard that six men had just 
been killed. We made our way to the cem- 
etery, where the wounded were collecting, 
and, loading to utmost capacity, started 
back; but as | reached the place where 
three of the shells seemed to have landed 
the head of an incoming regiment blocked 
all possible progress. Why no one held 
them back or turned them aside | cannot 
think, save that no one seemed to be in 
authority or that the man in authority was 
not there. Minute after minute, crowded 
together, absolutely stationary, loaded to 
the gunwales with sick and wounded, we 
waited for the roadway to clear and for the 
next shell to strike. Beside my wheels 
lay a horse still breathing but with both 
forelegs carried away at the body, and 
another lacking half its head. When at 
last the way was open it was found that 
our procession was headed by horse-drawn 
wagons which could not travel above a 
walk, so for three hundred yards to the 
main road we moved at a snail’s pace; 
but by now the long interval since the 
last shell had changed from a cause of 
anxiety to relief, for it seemed probable 
that the bombardment was over. 

I took my load to an evacuation camp 
at Fleury-sur-Aire—a long rideover smooth, 
empty roads through a green and cheerful 
country, where flowers grew ‘in front of the 
cottages and women were. It was like a 
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week-end in the country. I got back at 
seven-thirty and about nine | started for 
Verdun again in the rain. The night set- 
tled very dark and wet, the road was rather 
crowded, but it was apparently not being 
anywhere bombarded, and there were few 
wounded at Bras. Our kindly old divi- 
sionaire had placed at our disposal a fine 
room in the poste at Verdun, and here 
between trips | was lying down in the 
corner, when about midnight W came 
in to say that Barber had been hit in the 
back—he had heard his voice by the road- 
side beyond the Croix de Fer and had 
brought him in. We thought then that 
he was dying. In the large dark-paneled 
room, lit. by two candles on the central 
table, we sat about listening to the splash 
of rain in the paved courtyard. A bran- 
cardier brought in a canteen of hot tea 
which we drank as we smoked, and every 
few minutes some one looked at his watch. 
A man had been sent to see what was left 
of the damaged car, and a little later two 
of us started again to Bras. The rain 
drove out of a wall of blackness, then the 
river battery split the night in two, and 
at the same instant a German shell struck 
the bank in front. From there on the way 
seemed to be littered with dead horses and 
the wreckage of broken carts. At the 
Croix de Fer, as I dodged between an over- 
turned soup-kitchen and a white horse 
half across the road, | was stopped by a 
desperate group of brancardiers and turned 
about as quickly as I could in the narrow 
space. In the darkness in front was just 
visible Barber’s derelict. The sound of 
shrapnel was almost constant overhead, 
though where it was landing | could not 
tell. We lifted in three couchés from the 
roadside, which is all the cars will take, 
yet the sergeant kept pleading with me to 
take a fourth. I asked if the man could 
travel sitting, and he dodged back into 
the darkness to find out. Then he and 
another came carrying him in their arms. 
They lifted him very carefully into the 
seat beside me, first his feet and then his 
body, as though they had no relation, 
and propped him, weak and moaning, 
against my shoulder. Both legs and one 
arm were broken. Then the sergeant 
leaned in to pull an overcoat over the 
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huddled shoulders, and with a cheery ‘‘Bon 
voyage!” stepped back; at the same instant 
a shell struck the road behind, and through 
the crash of it I heard him scream, in the 
flare of it saw him crumple up on the 
ground. My car lurched over the neck of 
the white horse and | groped my slow way 
out. Through the long ride the figure 
beside me never complained; only from 
time to time, as he seemed about to fall 
and | drew him back into the seat, his 
whispering voice would ask how far there 
was yet to go. At three | started the 
rearward work to Queue de Mala. Morn- 
ing comes like the relief from pain. 


‘‘s LEANING TOWER OF PISA” 


June 28th. This is a strange existence— 
days of the normal, American cheerfulness 
of a good set of men in camp, and nights 
that bear no relation to reality. Yet last 
night was not bad. On the second run 
B——’s voice hailed me above the quarry 
hill asking for a hand. He appeared at 
my wheel, and though | was conscious of 
some unwonted shape against the sky | 
could not see his car, and asked him where 
it was. He pointed straight upward. It 
took me a moment to realize that it had 
climbed a four-foot bank and, plunging 
head foremost down the vertical ditch 
beyond, was now resting squarely on its 
nose, with its long after-body focused on the 
zenith. It looked exactly like the leaning 
tower of Pisa. He seemed hurt that | 
refused to help him lift it out alone, and 
except that he said his steering gear had 
been bent I never knew how he got there. 
The dead horses had not been moved, nor 
do | think they will be, but the poste de 
secours has been transferred from the 
Croix de Fer to the Sap de Belfort, and 
any change of that should be for the better. 
Farther on I was caught without hope of 
moving in a block of artillery, supply- 
wagons, and returning soup-kitchens. 
There was nothing to do but sit still, and, 
my intense concentration on the darkness 
Immediately in front being relieved, | 
became suddenly conscious that in the 
distance by the Mort-Homme a furious 
battle was raging. The horizon to the 
northwest was one continuous line of 
explosion, and the noise of it was a single 
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sound. For half an hour | watched it 
spellbound, till the sudden disappearance 
of the caisson in front told me that the 
way was open. At Bras, S—— had ap- 
parently gone rather heavily into Charyb- 
dis, bending double his radius- and steer- 
ing-rods, and as I| had had enforced prac- 
tice in that sort of driving we changed cars 
for the return trip. When I| reached Bras 
for the third time it was getting late, the 
others were sent back, and I was told to 
wait as last car—the best trip of the night. 
When finally I started in with six on board, 
including our French lieutenant, day was 
brightening. The Froide Terre loomed 
up surprisingly close on the left, and the 
Céte de Poivre behind us. Below to the 
right lay the river, lined with tall poplars 
and blanketed in mist. As we passed the 
Croix de Fer the smallest shell | have ever 
seen struck the middle of the road in front. 
By daylight, on an empty road, with full 
steam ahead, one doesn’t do so badly. 
We took the ““S” turn between Barber’s 
car, the white horse and cart, and the 
overturned soup-kitchen without slacken- 
ing speed. Barber’s machine, having been 
used as a daylight target, had settled down 
into a heap of wreckage from which | 
thought I saw a man’s feet projecting, 
but I didn’t stop to make sure, for that 
whole stretch of road is a place of horror. 
Then came “the leaning tower’’ in lonely 
majesty against the dawn, and looking 
more like a caricature of a Ford accident 
than anything real, but seemingly unin- 
jured and capable of rescue the following 
night. D——’s car had broken down on 
the edge of Belleville, where he spent 
upward of an hour bringing it back to life, 
and resting between his labors his eye was 
caught by a piece of paper pinned to the 
doorway beside him. He brought it off as 
a trophy, for this was its translation: 


In view of the intense bombardment now 
being undergone the gendarme on duty at 
this point may, if necessary, be found in the 
cellar of the house three doors to the right. 


June 30th. I slept last night, slept 
twelve hours, and it has made a world of 
difference. To-day I was able to do some 
much needed repairing with nails and rope 
on my car. The constant rain has added 
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greatly to the difficulties of our living in a 
single leaking tent—twenty men with 
room only for twelve cots, and between 
them a narrow lane of mud and trampled 
overcoats. We sleep by shifts, but prob- 


ably the troops in front do not sleep at all. 


SHELLED ON THE ROAD 


With rumors of fighting at Thiaumont 
and Fleury, the French ambulance section, 
which is later to replace us, was lined up 
beside us at Verdun, doubling the service 
for the night. The road to Bras was 
empty. From the top of the quarry hill 
I heard shelling in front and at the Sap 
de Belfort found three of our cars drawn 
up beside the road, but with neither drivers 
nor brancardiers in sight. Stopping be- 
yond them, I walked back and called softly. 
There was a moment’s silence, then a voice 
from below: “Come down, for God’s sake. 
They’re shelling h—I out of here.” Almost 
with the words came a quick rush of 
sound and an explosion on the road covered 
me with mud. I slid down the bank to 
where a group was gathered in the entrance 
of an abri—a sheet-iron roof built into the 
slope, with a wooden bench and a steep 
run of earth steps leading underground 
to a dimly lit chamber. The shelling 
moved down the road and ceased—short- 
range fire, for the whistle and explosion 
came almost together, and small pieces, 
but none of them seemed to miss the road. 
In the lull that followed the other cars 
moved on to Petit Bras, where some 
wounded were waiting, and |] turned my 
car about in the narrow way, working the 
wheels around with my knee. The noise 
of its motor sounded terribly loud. We 
were just lifting in the top stretcher when 
a case of shrapnel burst low over the car 
with a hiss of bullets beyond. The con- 
cussion seemed to drive my head down 
between my shoulders, one of the French- 
men let go of the stretcher, which canted 
far over, and the wounded man cried out 
feebly. Then we straightened it and 


shoved it in as a second case exploded a 


little to one side. I hesitated a moment, 
uncertain what to do, then went down to 
the abri to see if the other wounded could 
be burried up. As I reached the shelter 
a shell struck almost on the roof, and again 
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the wounded man called out. The ser- 
geant urged me to go on with him, but | 
refused to drive nearly empty tu Verdun, 
suggesting instead that we bring him back 
to cover. The firing had again moved 
down the road. As we lifted him out a 
French car drove up and the driver called 
something I could not understand. | 
answered that I could handle the wounded 
there and for him to go on. The words 
were drowned in the next explosion and he 
staggered past me down the bank to col- 
lapse on his knees against the bench, but 
almost in the instant started out again in 
search of his companion driver. We 
found him, also wounded, in the next sap 
and, with every one under shelter, sat 
down a moment to rest. Again the firing 
moved down the road and ceased, though 
I could hear it in the direction of Bras. 
After a lull of several minutes we began 
reloading, but there seemed an intermin- 
able delay about getting up the second 
stretcher from underground. D , pass- 
ing with a load, stopped to ask how | was 
getting on, and told me that the other two 
at Petit Bras, having tangled their cars in 
some loose barbed wire, were sitting in a 
trench of water while the Germans shelled 
the woods about them—at Bras they were 
mostly in. the cellar. As we started with 
the second stretcher up the bank the shell- 
ing recommenced, the first explosion cover- 
ing us with débris, so again we returned 
with it and waited. Every now and again 
came the ringing of stones and metal on 
the iron roof. With the third attempt we 
succeeded in loading the body of the car 
just as their fire opened again, and from 
the seat | called out to ask if there were 
any assis to take beside me; but the ser- 
geant answered: “Non. Partez, partez!” 
(No. Go on, go on!) One of. my spark 
plugs had fouled, as it often did, and | 
limped down the road on three cylinders, 
keeping just ahead of the following fire. 
There were no cars but D——’s at 
Verdun, everything else being cut off by 
a small-scale tir-de-barrage (curtain of fire), 
and | was asked to return at once to the 
sap. I don’t hesitate to say that | didn’t 


‘ like going, and as | started back along the 


empty way I found myself repeating the 
chorus we had sung those long months ago 
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BEFORE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE 
The wounded transported on the backs of mules from the firing line to the hospital 


in Mirecourt: Hardis les gars! C’est pour 
la France (Don’t flinch, boys! It is for 
France). In Belleville | found one of our 
men with a broken rear wheel and took off 


his wounded, glad of the chance to return so 
soon. When finally I did reach the Sap 
the road was again normal. The number 


of dead horses seemed to have increased 
and one wounded animal, standing broad- 
side across the way, had to be gently shoved 
aside with the radiator; what else had 
occurred | could not tell, save that the two 
ruins near the crest looked smaller. 

Back at Verdun in the gray of dawn | 














THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE IN THE VOSGES 


_ The American Ambulance is supported by voluntary contributions from the United States, and the 
drivers of the ambulances are for the most part young Americans who have offered their services for the cause 


of humanity 





























THE BASE HOSPITAL AT NEUILLY 


The American Ambulance’has operated in almost every sector of the battleground in France from Belgium 
to Alsace-Lorraine 
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LEARNING TO HANDLE THE WOUNDED 
American ambulanciers learning the proper handling of the wounded at a base hospital 


found the old court- 
yard paved with 
loaded _ stretchers, 
while around the sides 
and in the dark arch- 
ways stood a silent, 
bandaged throng— 
gray helmets, white 
masks of bandages, 
sagging muddy over- 
coats, bandaged arms 
projecting from be- 
neath the empty 
sleeves, and over the 
whole sodden mass the 
steadily falling rain. 
The —th division 
was giving of its 
best. 

We had only one 
more night at Bras. 
As | waited for my last 
load, sitting on the 
end of the sandbag 
wall, | knew that | 
should not come that 


way agai 
y again, and | WEARING GAS MASKS 


looked 
emor about me to The work of the ambulanciers is extremely hazardous. Exposed to shellfire, they 
emorize the scene. often work in the thick of gas attacks and airplane raids 
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BEHIND THE LINES 


Here for six months two young Americans maintained a repair shop. The drivers of ambulances must prove 
themselves good mechanics before they are accepted 


and over the whole sodden mass the steadily falling rain 


A pace inside the doorway behind rose the and above it a weird perspective of broken 
piled débris and wreckage of the house, beams and masonry against the morning 
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WATCHING A “TAUBE”’ 


“This is a strange existence—days of the normal American cheerfulness of a good set of men in camp and 
nights that bear no relation to reality” 
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AWAITING A CALL 


Ambulanciers with their cars awaiting a summons by telephone to transport the 
wounded to the hospital 


stars. The French 
and German fire was 
crossing high  over- 
head with the steady 
sound of tearing silk, 
and for weeks and 
months that sound 
would scarcely cease. 
I] wondered if | should 
ever return to walk in 
safety up those dark 
hills of fear. We were 
leaving to-morrow, 
and very soon |. was 
leaving France—leav- 
ing it with a fading 
memory of things un- 
real and with a great 
gladness that in some 
slight way | had been 
able to bring a mes- 
sage of sympathy to 
her in her time of 
agony and travail. 





OFF DUTY 





When a great battle is in progress the members of the American Ambulance work for several days at a stretch, 


snatching a moment’s rest only at irregular intervals 





THE BRITISH “ TANK’ 


, 


Using the American caterpillar tractor as a basis, the British have evolved an armored car that has been 
used with great success in the advance of the Allies on the Somme 
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“TANKS” AND ‘THE HOSE OF 
DEATH” 


TWO FORMIDABLE WEAPONS OF MODERN WARFARE SUPPLIED TO THE ALLIES BY AMERICAN 
INGENUITY—THE* TANKS, AN ADAPTATION OF THE AMERICAN CATERPILLAR TRACTOR, 
AND THE LEWIS MACHINE GUN, INVENTED BY A UNITED STATES ARMY OFFICER 


BY 


REGINALD T. TOWNSEND 


ROM the chrysalis of a peaceful 

agricultural “caterpillar” farm- 

ing tractor there has suddenly 

burst forth a most formidable 

offensive weapon of warfare, a 
death-dealing juggernaut that climbs over 
trenches, crawls in and out of shell craters, 
and knocks down anything which it may 
perchance encounter. 

American, or to be exact Yankee—for 
the inventor is a straight New Englander— 
inventive genius in inventing the cater- 
pillar tractor in connection with British 
adaptability in improving on this model 
an encasing the tractors in bullet-proof 
armor and mounting guns upon them (and 
the distinction for this idea has also been 


claimed by an American although official 
recognition has been given to Colonel Win- 
ston Churchill for the device) has given to 
the Entente Powers a new weapon of offen- 
sive warfare. 

And the credit for inventing these ma- 
chines belongs to Benjamin Holt—the 
Cyrus McCormick of the Pacific Coast, as 
he is called—who has done more than any 
other one man to promote scientific farm- 
ing throughout the coastal states of the 
West by his inventions of modern scientific 
farming machinery. 

Back in the ’eighties, “Uncle Ben” 
Holt, for so he is affectionately termed by 
all who know him, was making hardwood 
wheels in New Hampshire—a_ business 
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which he had received from his father. 
His older brother, Charles, had migrated 
some years before to San Francisco, and to 
him Benjamin used to ship boatloads of 
wheels around Cape Horn. But when 
these wheels were put to use they proved 
unsatisfactory, for the California air would 
soon dry the moisture out of them and they 
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considered to be of value and nothing short 
of an earthquake could drive him away 
from that idea until he had determined 
whether it was feasible or not. Whenever 
he sets to work upon an idea he refuses to 
be bothered with anything but the direct 
object in view, and everything else must be 
subordinated or left to others. Even 














OF MACHINERY 
The caterpillars can pull trees out by the roots (left) and are of great use in clearing land of stumps. 


They 


are also largely used for hauling ore (right) or logwood, in forests or on marshy ground where no other style 


of tractor could be manipulated 


would go to pieces easily, so Benjamin de- 
termined that the only way to avoid this 
difficulty lay in using native California 
wood, and he, too, left New Hampshire for 
California, where, after a short time, he 
built a factory at Stockton, leaving his 
elder brother to manage the finances while 
he worked out the mechanics of the busi- 
ness. And this latter step, that of leaving 
the finances to Charles, illustrates one of 
Uncle Ben’s most striking characteristics. 
Once let him hit upon an idea which he 


to-day, well on into the sixties as he is, he 
invariably when he travels takes a man 
along with him whose duty it is to buy the 
tickets, plan the route, and pay the bills, 
leaving Mr. Holt entirely free to work upon 
the problem in mind. 

And many are the stories told of his 


fixity of purpose! Some years ago, just 
having landed in New York on his return 
from a business trip in Europe, he deter- 
mined to visit the Bowery. So, one night 
he set out, but hardly had he gone a block 




















on that notorious 
thoroughfare before 
he was set upon by 
thugs. Fortunately 
his assailants became 
frightened and ran 
off before they had 
time to steal his 
wallet containing his 
money. After an in- 
auspicious prelude of 
this sort most men 
would have foregone 
a visit to such an 
inhospitable neigh- 
borhood, but Holt 
proceeded on his 
way, only to be set 
upon a second time 
by robbers who this 
time made off with 
his wallet. How- 
ever, undismayed, 
Holt found some 
loose silver in his 


pocket, sufficient for his needs, and with 
this continued on his tour when he was 





“UNCLE BEN” HOLT 


Mr. Benjamin Holt, the inventor of the caterpillar 
tractor, who has already supplied the Allies with 
more than a thousand of these machines and is still 
shipping them to Europe every week 
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for a third time held 
up by another band 
of footpads who this 
time cleaned him out 
completely! But it 
was too late: he had 
accomplished what 
he had come for and 
had seen the Bowery! 

On another occa- 
sion the employees of 
his factory planned 
a great street parade 
and decided that 
Uncle Ben should 
march at the head of 
it. To preclude the 
possibility of hisleav- 
ing town on a motor 
trip, all the com- 
pany’s automobiles 
were conveniently 
put out of order. 
After many hours of 
arguing he was per- 


suaded to consent to lead the parade and 
promised to lay aside his working clothes 














THE TREAD OF THE CATERPILLARS 








Five wheels mounted on each side of the tractor run upon an endless track, fastened to the inside of the tread, 


which, by means of a belt, is laid in front of the wheels and pulled up after them 
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and get “spruced-up” for the occasion. 
But when the time came for the procession 
to form, Uncle Ben could not be found. 
After a frantic search the committee suc- 
ceeded in finding him. True to his promise 
he was dressed in his best clothes, but he 
had shed his coat and with his hat tilted 
back over his ears and covered with grease 
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asked for “Uncle Ben.’”’ The latter with- 
out any formality whatsoever immediately 
jumped up and went off with the foreman, 
leaving the directors and the meeting to 
take care of itself as best they might. But 
underneath this rugged manner he carries 
a heart as large in sympathy as his mind is 
large in business, as all his neighbors will 





modern warfare. 
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Copyright by the International Film Service 
THE LEWIS MACHINE GUN 
The invention of a United States Army officer that has proved itself one of the most useful weapons of 


In this picture, to emphasize the rapid fire of the gun for the camera, the magazine has 


been filled with paper confetti, which is being ejected at the side 


and oil he was busy working on the engine 
of anew tractor in which he was interested, 
utterly oblivious to parades or anything 
else that might be going on. 

And his disregard of clothes is on a par 
with his disregard of conventions, and he 
is never too busy to listen to any of his 
employees. Once several of the Eastern 
directors of his company had traveled 
clear across the continent to be present at 
an important meeting, when one of the 
factory foremen poked his head into the 
room where the meeting was being held and 


testify, but to mention his charity to him 
is veritably to insult him. 

Although from the time he built his fac- 
tory at Stockton, Calif., Mr. Holt was 
continually manufacturing new farming 
machinery, it was not until shortly after 
the beginning of the twentieth century that 
he hit upon the scheme of the caterpillar 
tractor. Now Stockton stands at the head 
of the San Joaquin River and has a three- 
foot tide. Consequently a great part of the 
country thereabouts is so swampy as to 
render ordinary agricultural implements 
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The British use the Lewis gun alone on their aircraft. 





AN 
In the air, the wind pressure acts as such a cooling de- 


MOUNTED ON 














AIRPLANE 


vice that the outer casing, ordinarily employed for cooling the gun, is dispensed with 


useless, so to overcome this Mr. Holt set 
about mounting his machines upon great 
wheels—wheels with a combined tread of 
thirty-six feet. Naturally these great 
engines proved too bulky and furthermore 
required almost an entire field to turn 
around in, so Holt hit upon the scheme of 
an endless belt which should have rails 
mounted on the inside, on which wheels 
supporting the tractors could run. And 
so was devised the modern tractor, or 
caterpillar as it is called. These tractors 
crawl on two belts, with corrugated sur- 
faces, on either side of the body of the 
machine. The corrugated surface is on 
the ground. On the inside of the belts are 
two lines of steel rails, making four lines in 
all. These rails are in short sections, joint- 
ed, and operate over a cogged mechanism 
that actually lays them down with their belt 
attachment as the tractor moves ahead and 
picks them up again, so that the car runs 
on its own self-made track continuously. 
The body is supported by trucks with 
five wheels on each side, like small railroad 
trucks. These wheels never touch the 





ground, but run upon the steel rails. In 
the ordinary tractor about seven feet of 
belt and rails is on the ground at one time. 
The treads of these caterpillars are about 
seven feet long and average more than a foot 


in width, .. although for work in soft 
marshes, ‘A such as in the everglades 
of Florida, where one can impale a 














AS AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 


The gun fired from an improvised stand made from 
a cart-wheel. Lieutenant Robinson used a Lewis gun 
to bring down a Zeppelin near London last September 
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THE LEWIS GUN ASSEMBLED 


The gun weighs but 263 pounds, light enough for one man to carry, so that in case of a hasty retreat it need 
not be abandoned to the enemy, as many heavier types of machine guns must be 


pole eight feet into the mud by mere pres- 
sure of the hand, treads thirty inches wide 
are used, and in the big 120 horse-power 
caterpillars which weigh 26,900 pounds and 


are the type employed in the British army 
the length of the tractor is twenty-three 
feet. The machine is steered from the 
treads, each tread being steered separately 
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IN THE TRENCHES IN FRANCE 


Where it is used by the Allies as a first-line weapon, the other and heavier machine guns being employed 
as reserves 
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Copyright by the International Film Service 
THE LEWIS GUN TAKEN APART 


The gun contains but few parts and is so simple in construction that a novice may assemble or take apart the 
gun in a few minutes, the only tool necessary being a rifle cartridge 


The forty-five and the seventy-five horse- For the first years after they were in- 
power types (the latter used by the French vented, the caterpillars were used chiefly 
army) have four cylinders, and the 120’s_ for agricultural purposes such as hauling 
have six. plows, threshing machines, loads of hay, 





Copyright by the International Film Service. 


A MACHINE GUN TRENCH AT SALONIKI 


Th: machine gun is largely fired from small circular trenches, dug at salient points, commanding strategic 
parts of the battlefield 
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and soon replaced the horse in this branch 
throughout the west coastal states. 

But it was not long before they were put 
to other uses. Inthe South and West they 
were employed for clearing out irrigation 
ditches. The great engine (they can sur- 
mount a 48 per cent. grade hauling a load) 
would crawl down into the bottom of the 
irrigation ditches, scoop up a load of dirt, 
and clamber up the bank again just as 
easily as the hippopotamus taking its ma- 
tutinal bath in the Nile. Up in Alaska as 
it laid and traveled upon its own rails it 
was found in many cases to be superior to 
the logging trains for hauling great logs, and 
as it could force its way through a five-foot 
snowbank its value was great. In Africa 
in many cases the caterpillars replaced the 
gangs of 100 to 150 husky Negroes hauling 
timber from the forests, and as it can pull 
down a tree by a-direct pull it was of great 
value for clearing land of stumps for culti- 
vation. Throughout the Gallipoli cam- 


paign and at Saloniki the British are said 
to have had at least one in use for hauling 
big guns and ammunition trains. 


COLONEL ISAAC NEWTON LEWIS 


The inventor of the gun that bears his name, who, 
after repeatedly offering his gun free to the United 
States only to have it rejected, found a ready market 
for it abroad 
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break 
tions 
sessed 
Cater- 
nificance 

—and then 

power — was 
until after the 

gun, by Austria. 
commencement of 
ties several cater- 
pillars were in 
use in the fields 

of Austria, and 
these were at 
once comman- 
dered by the Goy- 
ernment for pulling 
the great “Sko- 
das” or siege 
guns that 
were used 
for batter- 
ing down 
the forts 
of Liége 
and Na- 
mur. The 

R ussians 
used them on the Eastern front in the Pripet 
marshes, and to-day Russia has ordered sev- 
eral exclusively for agricultural purposes, 
not to be shipped to the front, showing that 
she is already making plans for agricultural 
progress when once the war is over. Ger- 
many employed whatever caterpillars were 
in the country and obtained some from 
captured Belgium at the fall of Antwerp, 
and no doubt her skilled artisans are turn- 
ing out many more copied from the Ameri- 
can pattern. 

But to the British must be given the 
credit for making them a real weapon of 
offensive warfare. By building a tractor, 
the tread of which ran around the length 
of the car itself, enclosing them in bullet- 
proof armor, and mounting guns on 
them, they turned them into veritable 
land fortresses and launched them against 
the German trenches. “Heavily armored 
motor machine guns of a new style” 
is the official description of the “tanks,” 
although an eye-witness describes them 
as “toads of a vast size emerging from 


Indeed, before the out 
of the war the majority of na 
throughout the world pos 
one or more of these 
pillars, but their sig 
as a weapon of war 
only as a motive 
not discovered 
war had be 

At the 
hostili 


FIRED AS A RIFLE 


The recoil of the gun is so slight 
that it can easily be fired from the 
shoulder like an ordinary rifle 
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the primeval slime in the twilight of the 
world’s dawn.” And the effect upon the 
morale of the enemy was not, indeed, unlike 
that produced if some prehistoric dinosaur 
had suddenly appeared upon the battlefield. 
The great machines crawled in and out of 
shell craters, crossed trenches, pouring a 
deadly enfilading fire into them, knocked 
down remnants of houses that were in the 
way, and seemed utterly impervious to 
bombs and shell fire which were hurled 
against them. With this diabolical engine 
at the head of column after column of wild- 
ly cheering “Tommies”’ charging madly 
after it, it is but little wonder that countless 
“Boches” threw down their arms and 
hailed the tanks as “ Kamerad!” 

And the United States authorities have 
been testing out the merits of the cater- 
pillars. At Fort Sill, in Oklahoma, a 


‘ series of tests were conducted under the 
supervision of the Field Artillery Board, 
under more severe conditions than would 
probably be encountered in active warfare. 
These tests were held with the smallest 
type of caterpillar, the forty-five horse- 
power one, pulling around a six-pound field 


piece, and they were so satisfactory that 
the Government recently placed an order 
for twenty-seven caterpillars for use in the 
9th Heavy Field Artillery, to be stationed 
in the island of Hawaii. 

The tests were held under all possible 
conditions. The tractor manceuvred 
through sand, over fields, through streams, 
up and down railroad embankments, and 
over a railroad bridge without planking 
laid over the ties. In one place a tie was 
missing, but the caterpillar bridged the gap 
easily and hauled the field piece out of the 
hole as well. In one instance the gun and 
the tractor sank up to the hub in a soft, 
sticky clay, and the caterpillar not only 
pulled the gun out of the hole but, as one 
engineer who saw the performance aptly 
remarked, “pulled the blamed hole out 
after it,” so much mud and clay was there 
adhering to it. It knocked down a pile of 
sandbags piled to the height of a man’s 
shoulder and climbed over the débris and 
wound up the performance by loading it- 
self on a flat car from a runway. 

As to the advisability of the substitution 
of a motor-drawn battery over a horse- 
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drawn one it was estimated that an annual 
saving of $25,000 in clothing, pay, and for- 
age could be effected by such a substitution. 
To quote from the report of the Field Artil- 
lery Board, it was shown that: 

1. If the life of the tractor and trucks be 
taken at five years, probably too short, and 
the life of the replaced material and ani- 
mals at ten years, probably too long, the 
cost of the former would be less. 

2. If the saving of forage were spent for 
fuel and lubricants the battery could travel 
thirty miles a day for the whole year. 

These facts speak for themselves! 


THE “HOSE OF DEATH” 


And the Allies are indebted to American 
inventive genius for yet another deadly 
weapon. “The Hose of Death” and “ The 
Belgian Rattlesnake’ are the descriptive 
titles bestowed by the men in the trenches 
upon the Lewis machine gun, the inven- 
tion of Colonel Isaac Newton Lewis, a re- 
tired United States Army officer. 

“The weapon that is the envy of all 
Europe” is the way Lord Cecil describes 
the Lewis machine gun. . 

“Easily the best machine gun | have 
ever seen,’ adds General Leonard Wood, 
and Lieutenant William Robinson of His 
Britannic Majesty’s air corps, demon- 
strated his opinion in a more striking 
manner last September by bringing a 
giant Zeppelin crashing down over London 
with well-directed fire from the gun. 

But it is in the trenches and on the bat- 
tlefields of Europe by night and by day 
that the Lewis machine gun is undergoing 
the ordeal by fire, and emerging successful, 
to add new laurels to the genius of Ameri- 
can inventors; although the Ordnance 
Department of the United States Army 
has steadily refused to adopt the Lewis gun 
even in the face of expert testimony and 
despite the fact that each week a thousand 
of these guns are supplied to the Allies. 

The Lewis gun, although by no means 
perfect—the machine gun as a weapon of 
war has not yet cut its wisdom teeth—has 
many advantages. It is light—it weighs 
but 263 pounds and can be carried by one 
man alone easily, it can be quickly loaded 
in the dark, it is cooled by air and needs no 
water, it fires, with lightning-like rapidity, 


























from 200 to 800 shots a minute, and the 
recoil is so slight that it can be fired from 
the shoulder like an ordinary rifle. Its light 
weight makes it peculiarly adapted to uses 
on airplanes, and it was the first machine 
gun fired from an airplane—at College 
Park, Md., in 1912, when it “marked the 
beginning of a new era in warfare,” as the 
Army and Navy Register put it. The fol- 
lowing year a prominent banker of Ant- 
werp chanced to witness a demonstration 
of the gun fired from an airplane in Belgium 
and was so impressed with it that within 
forty-eight hours he had acquired the 
European rights to make it. 


AS AN AIRCRAFT GUN 


At present the British use the Lewis gun, 
to the exclusion of all other makes, on their 
aircraft, but without the outer aluminum 
casing, for when the gun is mounted on an 
airplane the wind pressure acts as such a 
cooling device that the casing, which ra- 
diates the heat engendered by the gases, is 
done away with, thereby lessening the 
weight of the gun still further. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five of these guns are 
mounted upon new airplanes each week 
and dispatched to the battle lines. The 
Lewis gun is the ideal weapon for a motor- 
cycle corps—and the motor-cycle is play- 
ing a larger part in modern warfare each 
year. With the machine gun and its oper- 
ator carried in a side-car the motor-cycle 
can make quick sorties, or it can be moved 
quickly from one place to another to rein- 
force weak spots in a line, while in covering 
a retreat the machine gun can hold off the 
enemy while its regiment returns to safety, 
and at the last moment the operator picks 
up his gun, climbs into the side-car, and 
whirls after his regiment to repeat the per- 
formance as often as is necessary. This 
is a field that contains many possibilities 
that have not yet been worked out. 

But even more advantageous than its 
light weight is the simplicity of the Lewis 
gun. Including every single stud and the 
smallest part, it has but sixty-two parts in 
all. These can hardly be wrongly assembled. 
For assembling or taking apart the gun, 
the working parts are much fewer. Three 
days’ instruction at the most should suffice 
for the novice to understand thoroughly 
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the working of all parts of the gun. For 
example, at a demonstration of the gun 
this summer on the State Rifle Range at 
Peekskill, N. Y., a trooper who had never 
seen a machine gun before—much less 
handled one—took apart and reassembled 
a Lewis gun in about three minutes, and 
the only tool that was necessary was the 
point of a regulation rifle cartridge. 


ITS MECHANISM 


The gun is air-cooled, having an alumi- 
num jacket with longitudinal fins radially 
disposed and contained in a steel casing 
which is extended beyond the barrel, so 
that each time the gun is fired a vacuum 
is created which sucks in air through the 
sector-shaped passage outside the barrel. 
The gun is gas operated, that is to say, by 
trapping a portion of the powder gases 
formed by the explosion a plunger is driven 
back which operates the automatic mech- 
anism for firing the gun and ejecting the 
shells. The cartridges are contained in 
circular rotating steel magazines holding 
forty-seven rounds each. It is but the 
work of a moment to change the magazines, 
simply removing the old one and clamping 
a new one into place on top of the gun. 
This ease in changing magazines was es- 
pecially commented upon by the board of 
Army officers that conducted severe tests 
of the Lewis gun at Plattsburg in June, 
1916. The board in its report found the 
following advantages in the gun: (1) Its 
simplicity; (2) rapidity and ease with 
which a magazine may be attached or re- 
moved; (3) efficient cooling device; (4) 
ease in cocking the piece (and once cocked 
the very lightest pressure upon the trigger 
will let loose a rain of death); (5) ease in 
reduction of jams (the unjammable ma- 
chine gun has yet to make its appearance) ; 
and (6) satisfactory action in mud and 
sand and with deformed cartridges. 
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““THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN 


And the story of “the man behind the 
gun,” Colonel Lewis, is the story of a 
doggedness of purpose that in a long career 
against indecision and indifference would 
not be downed. Isaac Newton Lewis was 
born in western Pennsylvania in 1858 and 
entered the United States Military Acad- 
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emy on an appointment from Kansas in 
1880. Upon graduation from West Point 
in 1884 he was commissioned in the artil- 
lery and for several years followed the nar- 
row routine of Army life, employing his 
leisure time upon inventions. Among the 
many successful inventions that he has 
devised are an automobile submarine tor- 
pedo, an automatic cannon sight, and a 
terrestrial telescope having an unusually 
large clear field of view. His non-military 
inventions are the first practical system of 
lighting railroad cars by means of a self- 
regulated dynamo carried on the car trucks; 
the differentially wound dynamo, now in 
general use; and a method of electric cur- 
rent supply for country houses, using wind- 
mills as motive power. While he was but 
a second lieutenant in the early ‘nineties 
he realized that there was a shortage in 
range finders and set about to remedy the 
defect. But this was an expensive field of 
experiment on the modest pay of a second 
lieutenant with a family to support, and it 
was only by pledging his life insurance that 
he was able to obtain sufficient funds to 
achieve his purpose. And, as with all his 
military inventions, far from being en- 
couraged in his efforts, he received only 
criticism from the Ordnance Board, which 
rejected his range-finder, only to be forced 
to buy the finder when the war with Spain 
broke out and there was a dearth of them. 

In 1900 Colonel Nelson A. Miles sent 
Captain Lewis—he was captain then— 
abroad to study the ordnance of the Eu- 
ropean nations, with the result that upon 
his return he designed a new rapid-fire field 
gun and mount for field artillery that be- 
came the standard and that so altered the 
tactics of battle that it was necessary to 
reorganize the Artillery Corps to meet the 
change his gun had caused. 

Called before a Congressional com- 
mittee—Colonel Lewis is absolutely frank 
and outspoken at all times—his statements 
as to conditions in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment aroused (and he knew at the time he 
made them that they would arouse) such 
antagonism that he was ordered to an isl- 
and post near San Francisco. No sooner 
had he arrived than he designed a new and 
successful system of harbor defense for 
San Francisco. But as soon as Washing- 


ton learned that he had “bobbed up” 
serenely in this quarter they “exiled’’ him 
to Puget Sound. However, owing to a 
change of administration, his “term,” as 
he refers to it with a twinkle in his eye, 
was soon up and he was recalled. 


DEVISING THE MACHINE GUN 


Colonel Lewis had long pondered over 
the fact that there was no connecting link 
between the soldier firing his rifle from the 
shoulder and laboriously cocking the piece 
between each shot, allowing virtually but 
one shot at an enemy—for an enemy target 
is rarely in view but for the briefest moment 
possible—and the heavy machine gun which 
was too ponderous to move about with 
rapidity and ease. 

With the idea of supplying the missing 
link between the rifle and the field piece, 
he set about devising a machine gun that 
should fire with extraordinary quickness 
and yet be light enough to be transported 
by one man. The result was the gun that 
now bears his name. 

He at once offered the rights to the Ord- 
nance Department free of charge (as he 
had offered all his inventions gratis to his 
country) only to have it refused repeatedly 
and never given a thorough test, although 
such men as General Wood and General 
Funston championed the gun strongly. 
Finally he became discouraged and asked 
to be retired from the service so that he 
might go abroad and find a market for his 
new invention. 

A market was soon found and a company 
incorporated in Belgium for its manufac- 
ture. But after a short time Colonel Lewis 
found that the Germans were bending 
every effort, and had succeeded to a con- 
siderable degree, in obtaining control of the 
manufacture of war supplies in Belgium, 
so he turned to England for a new field. 
Tests of the gun were held at Bisley in the 
presence of British Army officers with such 
satisfactory results that a factory was 
started eighteen months before the out- 
break of the war to manufacture Lewis 
guns in England. To-day there is an- 
other factory in France working over- 
time to produce the guns, and a firm in 
Utica, N. Y., manufactures approximately 
two hundred a week. 
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HOW SHOULD A DOCTOR BEHAVE? 





« 

THE ETHICAL CODE, WRITTEN IN 1803 BY DR. THOMAS PERCIVAL PRIMARILY FOR HIS 
SON'S USE, WHICH WAS ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION IN 1848 
AND WHICH PREVAILED UNTIL RECENTLY AS A DAILY GUIDE TO CONDUCT—A NEW 
VIEWPOINT ON MANY QUESTIONS SUCH AS THE OBLIGATION OF A DOCTOR 
TO TELL HIS PATIENT THE TRUTH, THE RESPECTING OF PROFESSIONAL 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


[In the last year or two attention has been centred, as never before, upon what is some- 
what grandiloquently called ‘professional ethics.” 


CONFIDENCES, AND MEDICAL PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 














The charges brought against Mr. Louis 


D. Brandeis, when Mr. Wilson proposed him for the Supreme Court, were that his relations 
lo his clients showed a disregard of the rules that should regulate the every-day conduct of a 
lawyer. In other words, be had violated ‘‘legal ethics.” How, then, the public asked, should 


a lawyer behave? 


Where do bis obligations to the public begin and those to his client end? 


Recent events have also raised the same questions regarding the clergy. The Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, of New York, has found himself entangled in the affairs of a private corpora- 
tion; the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst has dabbled in a candy concern whose methods of floating 
stock have had public criticism. These episodes raise the general question of ministerial ethics. 

Most people are not aware thai, in 1912, the American Medical Association finally aban- 
doned the ‘Code of Ethics” which had regulated the conduct of American physicians since 1848, 


and adopted new “‘ Principles.” 


In this and succeeding articles Mr. Hendrick will discuss the 


ethics of these three professions and describe the new conceptions of professional and social 


HAT does the doctor do 

for your” Louis the Four- 

teenth once asked the 

man whose works have 

shed the greatest glory 
on his reign—the dramatist Moliére. 

“Sire,” replied Moliére, “we argue to- 
gether; he prescribes medicine which | 
never take; therefore | get well.” 

It seems to have been the fate of the 
medical profession to arouse the antagon- 
ism of literary men. From Montaigne 
to George Bernard Shaw poets and dram- 
atists have directed many of their bit- 
terest shafts against the doctors. Mo- 
liére’s hatred of physicians was the ob- 
sessing passion of his life. Four of his 
most famous plays expressly ridicule the 
faculty. His earliest play assailed the 
doctors; his last, “The Imaginary In- 
valid,” attacked them with even greater 
virulence. Nor is there anything amiable 
in his criticism; his attitude is not merely 
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humorous, it is usually bitter. Thus, one 
of the characters in “The Imaginary In- 
valid” refers to a physician who has “an 
income of 7,000 pounds.” “He must 
have killed a great many men to be as rich 
as that,” is the retort. 

In one of his most famous plays, indeed 
—“The Doctor in Spite of Himself”— 
Moliére’s satire assumes more the char- 
acter of mere fooling. The famous scene 
in which Sganarelle describes the human 
anatomy is a case in point. His patient’s 
father catches the pretended physician 
in what looks like a mistake. 

“There is one thing that puzzles me,” 
remarks this impertinent layman. “The 
side in the human body of the liver and the 
heart. It seems to me that you place 


them wrong; that the heart is on the left 
side and the liver on the right.” 

“Formerly that was so,” replies the 
physician, “but we doctors have changed 
all that.” 
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What set all Paris roaring over Moliére’s 
comedies was that he actually placed the 
best-known physicians of his time on the 
-stage. These physicians had their own 


explanation for Moliére’s hatred. The 
great dramatist suffered all his life from 
tuberculosis, and the failure of the doctors 
to cure him, it was said, had embittered 
him against the whole profession. 
this explanation is hardly satisfying. 


But 


SHAM PRETENSE AND POMPOUS ETIQUETTE 


Moliére’s most penetrating shafts are not 
directed against medical inefficiency; what 
chiefly arouses his scorn is the general 
atmosphere of sham pretense and pompous 
etiquette surrounding the profession. The 
more we learn of the medical faculty of 
Paris in his day, the more must we believe 
that the doctors were fair game. The 
learned gentlemen, clad in violet cassocks 
and ermine-trimmed robes of scarlet silk, 
their heads surmounted by pointed caps, 
rode around Paris on white mules, fre- 
quently proceeded by lackeys who loudly 
proclaimed their august approach. Medi- 
cine with them was not a matter of obser- 
vation and experiment, but of windy dis- 
putation. The Faculty of Paris gravely 
rejected the circulation of the blood be- 
cause an Englishman had discovered it, 
and voted down quinine because it was 
American! The oath taken by the pro- 
fessors shows the comparative value at- 
tached to knowledge and to etiquette: 
“| swear and promise faithfully to teach 
in a long gown with wide sleeves, a doc- 
toral cap on my head, a knot of scarlet 
ribbon on my shoulder.” Moliére every- 
where ridicules this passion for professional 
propriety. In “Love as a Doctor” 
(L'Amour Medicin) four medical men, 
called in consultation, argue, not on the 
patient’s malady, but on the relative 
merits of mules and horses as a means of 
professional transportation. Suddenly a 
couple of physicians start a discussion on 
medical ethics. Tomés objects to a cer- 
tain doctor’s treatment, not that it was 
wrong—indeed, he admits it would have 
saved the patient’s life—but because this 
Physician “made a mistake in holding an 
opinion opposed to his senior.” 

‘Certainly,” replies Desfonandrés, “‘pro- 
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fessional etiquette must always be pre- 
served, no matter what happens.”’ 

“For my part, I am devilish strict about 
it,” rejoins Tomés. “When three of us 
were called into consultation the other 
day with an outside doctor, | stopped the 
whole proceeding and refused to permit 
any one to express an opinion until matters 
were conducted according to rule. The 
people of the house did all they could— 
the case was pressing—but | would not 
give way; so the patient died bravely, 
while the dispute continued. . . . A 
dead man is only a dead man, but a neg- 
lected formality does great harm to the 
whole profession.”’ 

“It is better to die according to rule,” 
says another physician, “than to recover 
in violation of it.” 

No wonder the physicians refused to 
attend Moliére in his last illness, but let 
him die neglected! They saw a special 
providence in the fact that he was seized 
with the attack to which he succumbed 
while playing the leading rédle in “Le 
Malade Imaginaire.” 


SURVIVING TRACES OF PEDANTRY 


Moliére’s satire, like all true satire, 
does more than make us laugh; it pictures 
a weakness in the medical profession, es- 
pecially prevalent in his day, not entirely 
outgrown even now. Medicine has had 
the utmost difficulty in shaking off the 
medieval trappings that were once its 
most conspicuous ornament. In Queen 
Anne’s day an English physician pro- 
claimed his trade by wearing a wig, 
carrying a vinaigrette, and brandishing 
a gold-headed cane; even forty years ago, 
in New York, a surgeon dressed in a frock 
coat to perform an operation, and, in Paris, 
such an operation was a great ceremonial 
occasion, in honor of which all the surgeons 
donned their evening clothes. A few 
vestiges still remain of the medievalism 
which Moliére so delightfully ridiculed. 
In his day physicians talked Latin as their 
professional language; thus Lisette, a 
serving maid in “L’Amour Medicin,” 
remarks, as the doctors approach, “Now, 
pay attention! You will be highly in- 
structed—they will inform you in Latin 
that your daughter is ill.” The present 
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practice of writing prescriptions in Latin 
is a survival of this pedantic period, for 
even now the average doctor writes Aqua 
for “Water” and Sig. (Signum) for “ Di- 
rections.” Practically all other profes- 
sions long since gave up their Latin; even 
college degrees, which, twenty-five years 
ago, used the learned language, are now 
commonly printed in English. The only 
excuse physicians have for using Latin is 
that the physicians of all countries can 
understand the prescriptions, but opinions 
differ as to the extent to which this is a 
practical advantage. 


PERCIVAL’S “MEDICAL ETHICS” 


For nearly a hundred years the medical 
profession in the United States has had a 
regularly printed code of ethics. The 
New York State Medical Society adopted 
a code in 1823 and the American Medical 
Association, on its organization in 1848, es- 
tablished an elaborate system of regula- 
tions which, with certain changes in phrase- 
ology and some in substance, still controls 
professional conduct. All these’ codes 
have the same significant history. In 
1803, Dr. Thomas Percival, an English 
physician and philosopher, published his 
“Medical Ethics.’”” Besides being a doc- 
tor, Percival wrote largely on ethical 
topics, especially for the young. He was 
the author of the widely circulated “ Moral 
Tales and Reflections,’ a book written 
with the immediate purpose of improving 
the morals of his own children; and three 
volumes of his “Father’s Instructions,” a 
work directed to the same praiseworthy 
end, had an enormous circulation. His 
moralizings, which reach about the same 
intellectual level as the “Elsie Dinsmore”’ 
books, had perhaps a certain value when 
addressed to children, but they look strange 
when carried over into his rules for grown- 
up physicians. However, we must do 
Percival this justice: he wrote his “ Medical 
Ethics,” not primarily for the experienced 
profession, but as a rule of guidance for 
his son, who was about to engage in prac- 
tice. Its composition, Percival himself 
says, “was directed to my son, with the 
tenderest impulse of paternal love, and nota 
single moral rule wasframed withouta secret 
view to his designation and an anxious 





wish that it might influence his future 
conduct.” The book’s turgid seventeenth 
century phrases have a certain appropri- 
ateness when addressed to an immature 
mind, but Percival never foresaw that the 
physicians of a great nation, solemnly 
looking for means of improving their mor- 
als, would adopt as their own rule of conduct 
an ethical code originally intended for a 
boy. That, however, is precisely what 
happened in the United States in 1848. 


THE VIEWPOINT OF NEW YORK DOCTORS 


This medical code, indeed, is one of the 
curiosities of literature. That an eigh- 
teenth century non-conformist writer of 
ethical books for children should have 
composed it is not surprising, but that the 
great medical association of the United 
States and Canada should have retained it, 
with all its Sandford-and-Mertonish moral 
maxims, as their daily guide of action, 
until the year 1912, is fairly amazing. 
For the American Medical Association re- 
fused to abandon this phraseology until 
four years ago. Let us, however, take 
off our hats to the physicians of New York. 
In 1883, the state and county medical 
societies discarded the code, thereby 
losing their affiliation with the American 
Medical Association, which refused to 
receive their delegates. The New York 
physicians took the natural stand that, if a 
doctor were a gentleman, he would instinc- 
tively behave like one, code or no code; 
that, if he were not, his subscription 
to a mass of Tupperian platitudes would 
not make him one. The way in which 
the code constantly harped upon the 
high character of the profession offended 
good taste precisely as does a woman who 
publicly boasts of her virtue. Some 
things are best taken for granted. The 
New York physicians objected to the code 
also because it prohibited consultations 
with homeopaths. On this one point the 
New York medical societies and_ the 
American Medical Association fought for 
twenty years. The New York doctors 
declared that, while they had no sympathy 
with the theories of homeopathy, homeo- 
pathic physicians were not, as the code 
practically stigmatized them, “empirics” 
or “quacks’’; for the most part they were 
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educated men, having as much knowledge 
as regulars themselves of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and the morbid processes. Thus 
they asserted that the section prohibiting 
consultation with the “new school’ was 
simply inhumane, since it might conceiv- 
ably deprive patients of indispensable 
advice. Finally the New Yorkers won 
their fight, as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, in 1903, abandoned its ‘‘Code”’ 
and substituted its “Principles” of Ethics. 
It stil retained large paragraphs and Dr. 
Percival’s phraseology, with all its ridic- 
ulous truisms, which was not finally ob- 
literated until the revision of 1912. Still 
in these revised rules of action old Dr. 
Percival occasionally shows his_ head. 
We can take these rules, therefore, as 
fairly representing what the mass of 
American medical men regard as strict 
professional propriety in their relations 
with the public and with each other. 


SHOULD A DOCTOR TELL THE TRUTH? 


Should the physician tell his patients 
the truth? Is lying, in the interest of the 
patient, ever justifiableP Most moralists 
long ago reached the general conclusion 
that. no circumstances would justify a lie, 
and the doctrine rightly or wrongly known 
as Jesuitism—that the end justifies the 
means—has long been regarded as utterly 
vicious. Suppose that you consult a 
physician suspecting that you have can- 
cer. If you have, must the doctor tell 
you so? There are occasions when truth- 
telling will have such harmful effects that 
the patient may possibly die; despite that, 
should the truth be told? This is probably 
the ethical problem that most frequently 
faces the practitioner. Usually the hus- 
band or wife or nearest friend will insist 
that the truth, if disheartening, shall be 
kept from the patient. The accepted 
ru.e, as at present laid down in the 
Principles, clearly countenances this pro- 
cedure. “A physician,” it says in Section 
3 of Article I, “should give timely notice 
of dangerous manifestations of disease to 
the friends of the patient. He should 
neither exaggerate nor minimize the grav- 
ity of the patient’s condition.” The 
physician, that is, is to inform the patient’s 
friends, but evidently not the patient him- 


self. “How can | do otherwise!”’ exclaims 
the physician. “Here is a neurasthenic 
woman. If I tell her she has incurable 
heart disease, she will collapse and fall to 
the floor. I have seen that very thing 
happen. Death will come earlier than it 
would otherwise. I am a humane man, 
and to ask me to deal frankly with her is 
to ask too much of human nature.” 
Probably most weak human _ beings 
would behave precisely as would this 
physician; however, in the opinion of 
many, the truth, whatever its immediate 
consequences on the individual patient, 
should be told. In the first place, there is 
no assurance that the truth will kill the 
patient or even aggravate the malady; 
in actual practice it seldom does. The 
doctor’s action only postpones the crisis, 
for some day the patient must be told, or, 
worse still, must learn the facts himself 
from certain stray hints and details 
which the utmost care cannot conceal. In 
fact, a practical argument against mis- 
representation is that it practically never 
deceives. Even the average intelligent 
child knows whether the doctor is telling 
the truth. “You are all holding some- 
thing back from me,” is one of the com- 
monest complaints of the sick room. And 
the normal individual stands bad news 
much better than a constantly torturing 
doubt. One of the most salutary facts of 
Nature is the power given us to withstand 
affliction; in face of calamity great reserve 
forces, whose existence we had not hith- 
erto suspected, usually come to our as- 
sistance. In exceedingly rare instances 
the truth may hasten the end, but these 
cases do not affect the principle involved. 
That principle is that an atmosphere of 
deceit, a reputation for lying, is a bad 
thing for a great profession. Whenever 
you visit a doctor on an important case, 
the question always back in your head is: 
“Ts he telling me the truth? Is he trying 
to ‘let me down easy?’”” Why do you 
always ask this question? Simply because 
you know of numerous cases in which the 
physician—with the best intentions, of 
course—has deceived. Very likely he 
has deceived some one at your own request 
and you may have even participated in the 
deceit. When you are informed, there- 
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fore, that you have no serious malady, the 
reassurance gives you little comfort, for 
you have heard doctors say that to pa- 
tients who died soon afterward. But the 
unfortunate fact is that, in your case, the 
doctor may be really telling the truth, and, 
if you only trusted him, a tremendous 
weight would be lifted from your mind. 

Probably the physician tells the truth 
now more commonly than he did a few 
years ago. Many never follow any other 
practice, providing, of course, that they 
are dealing with patients who are morally 
and mentally responsible. Others have 
no fixed rule on the subject, preferring to 
handle each patient according to his own 
temperament and the necessities of the 
case. With many patients who have re- 
sponsibilities, and whose unexpected death 
would disarrange their affairs and bring 
embarrassments upon the dependents, 
the truth, of course, should always be 
told. It.is questionable, however, whether 
outright deception; involving, as it does, 
the whole reputation of the profession, 
is justifiable in any instance. 


“BREAD PILLS” 


The ethical code is silent on a question 
closely allied to this one of truth-telling, 
for it does not forbid the widely prevalent 
habit of giving placebos, or bread pills. 
Doubtless a large proportion of medical 
practice to-day is composed of neuras- 
thenics whose sickness frequently takes 
the form of an imaginary invalidism. 
Since no medicine can help these patients, 
the average physician to-day thinks that 
there is only one way of handling them, 
and that is to sympathize with their 
troubles, to make the diagnosis they are 
looking for, and. to prescribe fictitious 
medicine. If you can catch your doctor 
in a confidential mood, he will tell you of 
marvelous cures he has accomplished with 
these bread pills. Here, again, the ethical 
fallacy lies in supposing that a patient 
relieved here and there justifies a practice 
which, in its general influence, is demoral- 
izing to the public and to the profession. 
Merely from the standpoint of professional 
dignity, the practice is beneath contempt; 
what grown man wishes to take compensa- 
tion for cheap little lies of this sort? A 
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patient who suffers from an imaginary ill 
is not physically, but mentally, sick, and 
the proper treatment hardly consists in 
encouraging him in his obsession, but in 
educating him out of it. He is a proper 
subject, not for the general practitioner, 
but for the neurologist. What renders the 
custom especially obnoxious is the fact 
that the chief motive of placebo-giving 
is probably venal. The doctor does not 
wish to lose the patient and he knows that, 
if he refuses treatment, the woman—and 
more commonly it is a woman—will go 
elsewhere. Such patients, in whom the 


“doctor habit” is highly developed, are 
usually profitable. 


PROFESSIONAL CONFIDENCES 


To what extent must a physician respect 
the confidences of his patient? Do any 
circumstances ever justify him in revealing 
facts learned as a result of his professional 
association? No question of medical eth- 
ics has caused more discussion than this. 
Dr. Percival’s code absolutely prohibits 
a physician from revealing, under any 
conditions, the secrets of his patient. 
For him the sick room had the same sacred 
characterastheconfessional. Eventhough 
the physician should learn, as a result of 
professional confidences, that his patient 
was a murderer, and actively pursued by 
the police, the old ethical code insists 
that he must still maintain silence. Tak- 
ing their cue from this attitude, many 
states, several years ago, passed laws 
which made it illegal to disclose informa- 
tion derived in medical attendance, though 
most laws limited this to such information 
as was medical in its nature. A physician 
who learns that his patient is given to 
poisoning his successive wives or who 
is a Jack the Ripper in disguise can 
legally notify the police of that fact. 
But the old-time physician regarded such 
information as sacred, even so great a 
man as Dr. Austin Flint, of New York, 
making an elaborate argument to prove 
that the greatest criminal was entitled to 
secrecy regarding his criminalities. “The 
ethical rule,” he said, “is without excep- 
tion.” Dr. Flint’s argument was that the 
most infamous criminal was entitled to 
medical care, and that he could not obtain 
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it if he felt that there was any danger that 
his secrets were likely to be disclosed. 

The American Medical Association kept 
intact the old Percival rule, which appar- 
ently justified this extreme form of secrecy, 
until 1903. But notions on this subject 
are now changing. No one now believes, 
of course, that a physician should protect 
a criminal in his crime, and the only ques- 
tion remaining is whether he should keep 
silent on information that is of a purely 
medical nature. ; 

Had Percival lived in modern times, 
he would probably never have framed any 
such principle of conduct. In his day 
almost nothing was known about disease, 
and the existence of microbes was hardly 
suspected. Practice was largely a matter 
of cupping and bleeding, and giving all 
manner of absurd and useless drugs, while 
surgery, an unborn science, consisted 
mainly in the amputation of members by 
the local barber. Disease was then re- 
garded as more or less one’s personal 
possession and an affair with which the 
public had no concern. But there is 
nothing in the world quite so social and 
undiscriminating as a disease germ. It 
represents the quintessence of democracy. 
A child afflicted with scarlet fever is a great 
menace to the community, his disease is 
something that by no means concerns exclu- 
sively himself and the members of his im- 
mediate family. 


SECRECY—OR SOCIAL JUSTICE P 


Whatever medical codes may say about 
secrecy, the law now recognizes this 
great change. It is a curious contra- 
diction that a state like New York, 
which has a law by which a physician is 
“not allowed to disclose any information 
which he has acquired in attending a pa- 
tient,” at the same time has laws which 
make it a misdemeanor for this same 
physician not to report cases of most 
contagious diseases to the health authori- 
ties. And this great ethical problem 
now faces the fraternity in one particu- 
larly distressing form. That is in the 
matter of the venereal diseases, which are 
not yet “reportable” under health laws, 
though most forward-looking thinkers be- 
lieve that they should be. An undue 
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protection watches over the men and 
women afflicted with such infections, be- 
cause their contraction frequently, though 
not necessarily, implies a moral stigma. 
Unfortunately a certain proportion of the 
victims are entirely innocent persons. 
These are among the most prevalent in- 
fections known, and the most terrible 
in their consequences, not only to the 
patient, but to his posterity. They have 
almost endless secondary consequences, in- 
sanity in children being frequently traced to 
a syphilitic parent. The blindness of the 
new-born is one of their commonest results. 
What must the physician do who learns 
that his patient is afflicted with this dis- 
ease, and at the same time learns that he 
is about to be married to an innocent 
woman? Is it his duty, as it is commonly 
phrased, to “give the man away,” or do 
professional ethics insist that he keep quiet 
and acquiesce in the commission of a 
hideous social crime? Merely to state 
this case disposes of the absurdity of the 
ethical rule which still widely regulates 
professional conduct. 


A COMMON-SENSE ATTITUDE 


In this instance the new principle of the 
American Medical Association is prob- 
ably far ahead of the current practice. 
This section admirably states the proper 
attitude on this whole subject of profes- 
sional “patience, delicacy, and secrecy.” 

“Patience and delicacy should charac- 
terize all the acts of a physician. The 
confidences concerning individual or do- 
mestic life entrusted by a patient to his 
physician, and the defects of disposition 
or flaws of character observed in patients 
during medical attendance should be held 
in trust and should never be revealed ex- 
cept when imperatively required by the 
laws of the state. There are occasions, 
however, when a physician must deter- 
mine whether or not his duty to Society 
requires him to take definite action to pro- 
tect a healthy individual from becoming 
infected, because the physician has knowl- 
edge, obtained through the confidences 
entrusted to him as a physician, of a com- 
municable disease to which the healthy 
individual is about to be exposed. In such 
a case, the physician should act as he would 
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desire another to act toward one of his 
own family under like circumstances.” 
Another question that has always agi- 
tated the profession is the extent to which 
a doctor may advertise his wares. The 
average practitioner will indignantly meet 
this issue by declaring that “he must not 
advertise at all”! But this is absurd, 
since all doctors do advertise to some 
degree. They advertise when they place 
signs in their windows, giving their title 
and office hours. In Paris even the use of 
a door-plate is “advertising” and, there- 
fore, unethical; hunting up a physician 
there, unaided by the usual sign, is some- 
times a tedious process. In this country 
a large shingle is “unethical’’; the “ greater 
the sign the smaller the doctor’”’ is the 
usual comment. In some parts of the 
country it is not unprofessional for a 
physician to print his card, with office 
hours, in the daily press, while any New 
York or Chicago doctor who did this 
would be dismissed from his medical 
society. But the medical gentleman ad- 
vertises himself in other ways; indeed, 
there is probably no professional man 
who advertises. so much. The handle 
always prefixed to his name, “ Dr.,” is ad- 
vertising of an exceedingly blatant kind. 
No other profession uses a title that so 
immediately proclaims what it has to sell, 
for, in Anglo-Saxon countries, ‘doctor’ 
in common parlance means a doctor of 
medicine. We do not refer to Lawyer 
Brown, Preacher Smith, Editor Jones, or 
Engineer Robinson. Even college pro- 
fessors, in talking to each other, always use 
a plain “Mr.,” and army officers do not 
use their military titles among themselves. 
The post office department, which sells 
stamped envelopes, with printed name 
and address, at so much per thousand, 
will not print “Dr.” before the physician’s 
name, on the ground that it is advertising. 


UNPROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING 


Thus we see that doctors, despite all 
their ethical pretensions, do .advertise. 
But the rule against outright advertising, 
and especially that more indirect sort 
by which the enterprising practitioner, 
without purchasing space, succeeds in 
keeping his name in the public press, has a 
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substantial basis. The medical code pro- 
hibits “solicitation of patients by circulars 
or advertisements, or by personal com- 
munications or interviews, not warranted 
by personal relations.”” “Oh, he’s a good 
advertiser,” is frequently remarked of a 
certain type of physician, meaning that, 
although not openly violating the code, he 
manages to keep himself in the public eye. 
“It is unprofessional,” says the present 
code, “to secure patients by indirect ad- 
vertisement or by furnishing or inspiring 
newspapers or magazine comments con- 
cerning cases in which the physician has 
been or is concerned.” The Dr. Munyon 
type of advertiser is bad enough, but he 
is not nearly so evil an influence as the 
physician who exploits himself in this 
more indirect fashion. The recent Fried- 
man case abundantly illustrates the wick- 
edness of such procedures. Here was a 
man, a regularly graduated doctor of 
medicine, who came to this country with 
a turtle serum which, he announced, would 
cure the victims of tuberculosis. Had 
Dr. Friedman purchased space in a news- 
paper, as a dry-goods store does, and openly 
advertised his wares, most people would 
have put him down as merely another 
humbug. Many respectable newspapers 
would never have printed his advertise- 
ments, and there is certainly not a maga- 
zine of any standing that would have ac- 
cepted them. But Dr. Friedman, by the 
use of an organized press agency, suc- 
ceeded in getting thousands of columns of 
free publicity. The newspapers printed 
this stuff simply on its face value as news. 
Thousands of poor people mortgaged their 
homes, and sold their household furniture, 
merely to get the money to pay Dr. Fried- 
man for his treatments. His whole scheme 
was dependent exclusively upon advertis- 
ing for its success; not open advertising, but 
the indirect kind which the code properly 
condemns. There have been plenty of 
other cases of the same kind. 

On the other hand, a certain kind of pub- 
licity is excellent, not only for the pro- 
fession, but the people. The new interest 
which has developed in medical topics 
is legitimate and wholesome, although 
many medical leaders still deprecate it. 
Some take the stand that no physician 
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should ever furnish information on any 
medical topic to a newspaper or magazine 
writer, and that no physician should ever 
contribute on medical topics to any lay 
journal. But these pedants, who comprise 
few important men, are rapidly disappear- 
ing. It is now recognized that physicians 
play only a certain part in fighting disease. 
The most enlightened medical leaders now 
attempt to unite all forces—doctors, 
social workers, civic organizations, wo- 
men’s clubs—in the improvement of the 
public health. Nearly all health boards 
have publicity agents, whose business it 
is to circulate useful and accurate informa- 
tion. How far would the present fight 
against tuberculosis have gone without 
non-professional codéperation? The pub- 
licity that medical topics have had in the 
magazines in recent years has had much to 
do with reducing the death rate. The 
attitude of the best men in the profession 
is not hostile to this publicity, even when 
the matter is prepared by “popular writ- 
ers.” The ethics of this situation are now 
pretty clear. For a scientific investiga- 
tor to publish his results first in the popu- 
lar press is beyond the pale. A year or 
more ago a young doctor in New York, 
who claimed to have discovered the germ 
of typhus, first permitted his results to be 
printed in a newspaper. The proceeding 
created a great scandal, and the discoverer 
was prohibited from reading his paper be- 
fore a scientific body at which it had been 
scheduled. His discipline caused great 
criticism at the time, but it was probably 
~ just. If scientists develop the habit of 
rushing to the newspapers with their dis- 
coveries, chaos will result. After such a 
discovery has been presented to a scientific 
body and published in a scientific journal, 
it is not unprofessional now for the medi- 
cal man to assist a popular writer in the 
Preparation of a popular article. The 
only prohibition now is that such an article 
shall not exploit the personality of the 
scientific man—a prohibition not strictly 
enforced—and, of course, that it shall not 
distort the facts or beguile the public 
with false hopes. Indeed, the American 
Medical Association recommends the es- 
tablishment of publicity bureaus in all 
parts of the country, for the purpose of 


giving the press accurate information on 
medical topics. Such a proposal would 
have horrified Dr. Austin Flint, and stiil 
arouses the ire of the ultraconservative. 
But it is in keeping with the modern spirit. 


MUST ONE DOCTOR “ PROTECT’? ANOTHER? 


In the whole medical attitude what 
most grates on the popular nerves is the 
assumption; which shows itself in many 
ethical rules, of a proprietary interest in 
the patient. That section of the code 
which regulates “the duties of physicians 
to each other and to the profession at 
large’ is the part which arouses greatest 
criticism. This is what moves George 
Bernard Shaw, in his preface to “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,”’ to declare that med- 
ical ethics is merely a scheme to “conceal 
the doctor’s errors and protect his income.” 
It is not likely, however, that the cause, as 
Shaw implies, is always the desire of gain, 
though in many cases that probably does 
play apart. It would be easy to show that 
the medical profession, as a whole, is the 
least avaricious of all; there is none other 
that is using its energies to destroy itself, 
for certainly the tendency of preventive 
medicine is to decrease disease and so 
decrease opportunities of employment. 
There is also none other that has, as one of 
its cardinal ethical rules, a provision which 
insists that, where the situation warrants 
it, free services shall be given by all its 
followers. It is not usually the love of gain, 
but more the spirit of freemasonry, that 
explains the common tendency that phy- 
sicians have to stand by one another, even 
in their mistakes. 

A doctor called in consultation usually 
informs the family that the attendant’s 
treatment has been perfect—even when, 
as often happens, the treatment is rad- 
ically changed. All medical codes have 
insisted upon this little deception. “A 
kind word,”’ says the old Massachusetts 
code, “from the consultant to the family, 
in behalf of the attendant, may be of 
great service to all parties.” The pro- 
tection of one physician against the criti- 
cisms of the consultant are ironclad. Old 
medical codes solemnly stipulated that, 
on entering the sick room, the regular 
attendant should go first, with the con- 
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sultants following in the order in which 
they had been called into consultation. 
The attendant examined the patient first, 
and then the consultants, in the order of 
precedence. The attendant, after the 
conclave had retired into a “secret place,” 
delivered his opinion, when the others, in 
due order, were permitted to give their 
opinions. The whole proceeding was con- 
ducted in accordance with a most elabo- 
rate ritual. The revised ethics have aban- 
doned a good deal of this trumpery, though 
still there runs an undertone which sug- 
gests a property interest in the patient. 
Reading between the lines there is an im- 
plication that physicians have the habit 
of stealing one another’s patients and that 
the attendant should be protected against 
highwaymanship of this kind. Here still 
the interest of the patient is apparently 
secondary to the interest of his doc- 
tor. It is not unlikely, for example, that 
a consultant has greater skill than the 
attendant. He might conceivably save 
the patient’s life, while the continued 
ministrations of the attendant might 
endanger it. Under these circumstances 
the patient or his friends ought to have the 
privilege of retaining him. But the code 
strongly opposes any suchchange. “When 
a physician has attended a case as a con- 
sultant he should not become the attend- 
ant of the patient during that illness 
except with the consent of the physician 
who was in charge at the time of con- 
sultation.” 


SOME ETHICAL ABSURDITIES 


That is, if your regular physician is 
mulish, as he sometimes is, you are pro- 
hibited from obtaining medical skill that 
conceivably might restore you to health. 
It is well enough to say that any self- 
respecting physician, who is asked to with- 
draw in the interest of the patient, would do 
so. Human nature, however, is queer, and 
a disposition to hang on even where we are 
not wanted is not unusual. There should 
be no such rule placed in cold type. 
The doctor’s dictum in Moliére’s comedy, 
“It is better to die according to rule than 


to get well in violation of it,’’ seems to be 
the spirit back of this prohibition. 

The “Principles” contain other stipu- 
lations that strike the layman as foolish. 
Why shouldn’t a surgeon who invents a 
surgical instrument patent it and reap his 
inventor’s profit? The rule says that he 
must not, yet it does not forbid him from 
copyrighting a book on surgery and taking 
an author’s profits. The code prohibits, 
and very wisely, the giving of secret com- 
missions to druggists, hospitals, or other 
doctors. But it is strangely silent on the 
one thing which, next to fee-splitting, 
brings the medical profession into dis- 
repute. This is expert testimony. It is 
apparently not “unprofessional” or “un- 
ethical” for a medical man to accept a fee 
for testifying in a murder trial or damage 
suit, even when that fee is the chief in- 
spiration of his scientific opinion—at 
least the code says nothing about it. The 
Thaw trial showed the abuse in its most 
aggravated form. Almost any large will 
or damage suit will find medical experts, 
sometimes men of “high professional 
standing,” drawing, on the same facts, 
conclusions that are diametrically opposed. 
What is the remedy for this? Many 
medical men advocate expert commissions 
appointed by the court and paid by the 
state. Most lawyers say that this is 
impossible since no iegislature can deprive 
a citizen of his constitutional right to ex- 
pert testimony. A few years ago Judge 
Willard Bartlett, of the New York Court 
of Appeals, reviewed the whole subject of 
medical expert testimony, reaching the 
conclusion that the legislature could do 
nothing about it. The remedy for this 
great abuse, he said, lay in the hands of the 
doctors themselves. It was a_ subject 
that could be handled only by their ethical 
code. If this code would disfellowship 
physicians who obviously sold their opin- 
ions on the witness stand, the abuse would 
disappear. So far, however, codes of 
ethics have left this subject, far more im- 
portant than precedence at consultations 
or rules prohibiting the kidnapping of 
patients, severely alone. 
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A PAINLESS WAR CURE FOR BURNS 


THE REMARKABLE TREATMENT THAT IS GIVEN TO FRENCH SOLDIERS WHO HAVE BEEN 
BURNED BY EXPLODING SHELLS AND THAT HEALS WITHOUT 
LEAVING A DISFIGUREMENT 


SOLDIER from the Somme was 
brought into St. Nicholas Hos- 
pital near Paris so extensively 
burned that he was scarcely rec- 
ognizable as a human being. 

Just six weeks later, he was up and walk- 
ing about, and the only indication he 
showed of having ever been burned was an 
occasional discoloration in the skin. The 
new skin that had grown over two thirds 
of his body was just like the skin that was 
there before, except for an occasional 
smudge of dark coloring, but in the course 
of a few months, as other cases show, even 
that will have as even a pigment as the 
rest of his skin. There are no drawn 
places, no reddened tissue, the usual marks 
of a severe burn. 

No less remarkable than this complete 
disappearance of all traces of the wound is 
the fact that the soldier suffered no pain 
after the first day. 

St. Nicholas Hospital is full of similar, 
even worse, cases. It has cured 450 cases 
in the last year, all of them extensive burns, 
as it does not get the mild cases. It is 
designated the “hospital for the badly 
burned,” and a glance any morning into 
one of its dressing rooms shows how 
thoroughly its name is jis‘ * “ed. 

I have recently made a iiumber of visits 
to St. Nicholas Hospital at  Issy-les- 
Moulineaux and studied its method of cure 
because the interest in it is obviously much 
Wider than the war. While many of the 
new things in medicine and surgery devel- 
oped by war are of value chiefly in war, 
this is more valuable in peace than in war. 
For burning is less common on the battle- 
field than in factories or in the ordinary 
course of every-day life. In war there are 
only occasional cases, but every hospital 
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in the world has its aggravated cases of 
burns that hang on for weeks and months. 

The cases of severe burns on the battle- 
field come chiefly from the bursting of a 
shell directly in a man’s face. Usually he 
is killed, and that is the end of it. But 
occasionally he survives the shock and es- 
capes the fragments of shell, and arrives in 
hospital with a face that his best friend 
would not recognize. Then there are the 
cases, even more unusual, when a soldier is 
met in an attack by boilmg water or liquid 
fire. The soldier from the Somme was one 
of the victims of boiling water. 

Certainly few people who have been as 
badly burned by boiling water as he have 
ever escaped without a disfiguring trace, 
and fewer yet have suffered no pain during 
the cure. That is what makes the work at 
St. Nicholas Hospital so interesting. Of 
course, it has there an added interest as the 
victims are still numb with the shock of 
wounds suffered in battle when they feel 
the burden of the pain dropping from them. 
But it does not need this dramatic quality 
to hold the attention. 

The cure is, in addition, simple and easy 
to understand. I had best describe it as I 
first saw it applied. 

A young soldier with his hands and fore- 
arms bundled was led in by an orderly and 
seated on a stool. A nurse removed the 
bandages and the burned skin. She 
washed off the pus with a small rubber hose, 
and dried the flesh with an electric hot-air 
drier. Then she brought an atomizer 
filled with a hot liquid. This she sprayed 
carefully over the hand and forearm, so 
that they were soon entirely covered with a 
soft, white, waxlike covering. 

While it was still hot, she laid strips of 
thin cotton batting over it and painted 
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this with the same liquid until the whole 
wound was sealed in under the drying 
liquid. Then she wrapped it up in thicker 
cotton batting, and went to work on the 
other hand. 

Whatever the victim may have felt 
about it, this was a very simple case. | 
saw the hands a week later and they were 
covered with new, supple skin. It is not 
quite so simple a matter when the burns 
are deeper, but as the process is always the 
same and does not vary on account of the 
degree of the burn, before going on to de- 
scribe other cures | had perhaps better 
describe the process. 

The liquid which does the work is noth- 
ing more than a combination of paraffine 
and resin. It makes an air-tight cover- 
ing over the burn and, at the same time, 
soothes the wound and allays the pain. 


NO PAIN IN ITS APPLICATION 


Laid on with a brush, it would be 
painful, but as it drops in tiny globules, 
the patient does not even feel the fall 
of the spray on the flesh, and it is 
quickly covered with a waxy surface that 
becomes air-tight as soon as the strips of 
cotton batting are laid over it and painted 
evenly with more of the same liquid. 

The temperature of this liquid, when 
applied, is 70 degrees Centigrade, or 158 
Fahrenheit. My attention was called to 
the heat first by the fact that a drop of it 
fell on the sound skin of one of the patients 
so that he cried, “It is burning me.” As 
he had just had several cans of it sprayed 
and painted on his back, this seemed 
curious to an amateur in medicine until it 
was explained to me that he did not feel 
the heat on the flesh as he would on the 
skin. Great care is always taken to see 
that none of it touches the sound skin, and 
this, as a matter of fact, was the only occa- 
sion on which I saw any one even squirm. 

The whole thing seems so simple it 
strikes one at once as remarkable that it is 
not the common process for healing burns 
everywhere. And when you see the size 
of some of the burns it cures, a whole back, 
for instance, the wonder at it grows. | 
said something to this effect to the medical 
chief, Dr. Barthe de Sandfort;, and he re- 
plied that it would probably be more widely 





used if it were not for the difficulty of pre- 
paring the paraffine and resin just right. 

“T have been working at it for twenty- 
two years,”’ he said, “and | have a good 
deal still to learn about the varieties and 
qualities of the paraffine and resin. | 
have been able to train one other man to do 
it as I do, but it is a long, slow process of 
education. I cannot train many workmen 
to do it, and at the present time | am pro- 
ducing hardly more than enough to supply 
this hospital and the children’s hospital in 
Paris.” 


THE DOCTOR WHO DISCOVERED IT 


French hospitals and French methods of 
doing things in general are so simple and 
free from pretension, I found that the man 
whom | had been talking to, the director of 
the work, was also the inventor of the proc- 
ess, and had gained great renown through- 
out France during the war for the apparent 
miracles he had performed. As | had 
arrived in the middle of the work without 
asking any one’s leave | thought | had bet- 
ter explain that I had come to write an 
article for the WorLD’s Work. 

“T am afraid you are merely going to 
bring down upon me more requests,’’ he 
said. “] have already received a number 
of letters from American hospitals request- 
ing either some of the preparation, or my 
method of making it. Unfortunately | 
have not been able to supply the stuff itself, 
and it would not do any good for me to 
send the formula. But | have learned 
from my correspondence that there is a 
much wider and better choice of paraffines 
in America than in France, and | am con- 
templating sending a man over to investi- 
gate. If it is true, | shall do all my manu- 
facturing in the United States, and ship it 
to France when made. In that case 
America will have the first call on me.” 

On further inquiry | found that Dr. 
Barthe de Sandfort has named his product 
“ambrine,” and, naturally, his success with 
it has brought imitators. The most suc- 
cessful of these, I learn, are Germans, who 
are using a somewhat similar preparation 
for their badly burned soldiers. 

With all due respect to Dr. Barthe de 
Sandfort’s personal ability in manufacture, 
what interested me most about his process 
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is that the cure lies in the method, rather 
than in the particular product. Doubtless 
his preparation is the most successful, and, 
on that account, deserves special recogni- 
tion, but the greatest benefit he has done 
the world is to do it at all. He told me he 
would like to produce his “ambrine”’ on a 
commercial scale, and if he does so and 
makes a fortune from the sale of it, | for 
one would say it was one of the most justi- 
fied fortunes ever amassed. | saw him 
spare terribly burned men enough pain 
during a few mornings’ work to justify 
him in becoming at least a millionaire. 

In the dressing rooms the ambrine is 
used in a seemingly casual manner and is 
certainly not spared. The nurses have 
become so expert at estimating the temper- 
ature that I have seen them hold a small 
can of it over a gas flame until it was heated 
to about the right point. The tempera- 
ture may vary, they told me, from 60 to 80 
degrees Centigrade, giving a possible differ- 
ence of 20 degrees Centigrade. In actual 
use a can or other receptacle of the prepa- 
ration is taken from the heater, and 
brushed on until it is all gone. If it is 


getting too cold a few seconds of holding it 
over a gas flame will restore the needed 


heat. This shows that the use of the 
method is not complicated by very expert 
knowledge. After watching its use | feel 
that I could myself at a pinch use it suc- 
cessfully. Whatever of expert knowledge 
is required rests in mixing the paraffine 
with resin. 


DELAY IN REACHING HOSPITAL 


The cases that come to St. Nicholas, in 
fact, are usually much more complicated 
than those which arise in ordinary hospital 
work. Most of them do not reach the 
hospital before three days and many of 
them take five. As they have usually been 
in rail-head hospitals where there were not 
adequate facilities for handling such cases, 
some of them arrive practically untouched. 
Further delay is also caused many times by 
the fact that the wounded men have lain 
many hours in “no man’s land’’ before 
they were rescued from under the enemy’s 
fire. Decay has set in, retarding the cure. 
But even in these cases the rule is to wash 
the wounds merely with boiled water or a 
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very mild antiseptic. As soon as the air is 
excluded, the decay stops. 

It is not necessary to go into all the dis- 
tressing details that frequently attend the 
arrival of a new patient, but pieces of shell, 
burnt powder, and dirt must usually be 
picked from the burns, especially if on the 
face. It is not always possible to get the 
burns free from contamination without 
causing the patient great immediate pain, 
so the nurses do the best they can and let 
it go at that. In any event the, dressing 
remains only twenty-four hours, and comes 
off freely the moment the bandages are - 
removed. Under the mask the flesh work- 
ing its own cure has usually produced a 
layer of secretion, and as this is washed 
away the dirt comes with it. 

The same thing holds true where the 
wound has become badly contaminated. 
By the mere closing out of the air with the 
waxy covering and its removal each 
twenty-four hours, the flesh almost invaria- 
bly works its own cure. 


SKIN MUST BE PERFECTLY DRY 


I should add here that the process each 
day is identical. After the waxy covering 
is removed, the burn is washed as clean as 
trickling water can wash it. Then it is 
carefully dried with the electric drier. It 
is important not to leave any dampness 
anywhere on the burn, for it will prevent 
the globules of the ambrine from forming 
the protecting surface and will also make 
the hot preparation burn. If the skin is, 
on the other hand, perfectly dry, the patient 
does not know when the drops fall. 

Dr. Barthe de Sandfort told me to em- 
phasize the fact that there must always be 
a covering of the waxy stuff on the flesh 
before the layers of thin cotton batting are 
applied. Otherwise the threads of the 
cotton batting will stick, and the dressing 
will not come off in one piece. 

Suppose, as is frequently the case at St. 
Nicholas, the patient’s entire face and head 
has been badly burned. I saw one such 
man who was burned to the third and 
fourth degree. There was hardly any 
flesh over the tendons. But the treatment 
was the same as for first degree cases. 
Each day as the accumulation of secretion 
was washed off, his entire head was dried 
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with the electric drier, it was sprayed over 
with the little waxlike globules, the cotton 
batting was laid on and painted with the 
preparation, and everything but the mouth 
was sealed up. For twenty-four hours the 
man lay tranquil, without pain, and the 
process was renewed. Each day | could 
see where the very flesh was being renewed, 
and where the burns were the shallowest 
skin began to appear. The deeper the 
burn the slower was the healing, but in 
the end the man had a new normal skin 
over his face, head, and neck. Within a 
month from the time he entered the 
hospital, the skin was entirely remade 
and, after a day or so with oxide of zinc 
spread over the new cuticle, he walked 
forth whole. 

That is considered a simple case. The 
difficulties are encountered with cases that 
have been treated for months under less 
fortunate circumstances. There is a doc- 
tor undergoing treatment at St. Nicholas 
who was terribly burned. by an explosion 
of acid. His face, scarred and drawn, has 
healed, but his hands have not. The 
treatment given him is the same asif he had 
new burns, and gradually the healthy skin 
is growing out from the edges, like young 
ice, and closing over the angry spots. 

The process also has grown skin where 
there never was skin before. One soldier 
had his biceps shot away and, instead of 
having a scar, he has an arm covered with 
an even layer of skin, minus his biceps. 

After I had been to St. Nicholas a time 
or two I noticed that several of the attend- 
ants had the slight discolorations in their 
skin which indicated they also had been 
burned. I asked and learned that nearly 
all the attendants had been recruited from 
former patients, the worst, in fact. They 
were men with no special knowledge of 
nursing but they were experts at this work. 
There are only four women nurses, that is 
to say, regular graduate nurses, and two of 
them are about to leave with a medical 
mission sent by the French Government to 
Russia and Rumania to teach the use of the 
method in their military hospitals. 
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One day I spent the entire morning 
watching one of the doctors attending toa 
series of cases. He was himself very active 
and efficient, and there was nothing to 
indicate he was not in perfect health. But 
just before he left, after finishing with all 
the other cases, he sat down, unrolled the 
puttee that belonged to his uniform, re- 
moved some bandages, and loosened a waxy 
mold, revealing a half-healed burn from 
just below the knee to the ankle. 

“T came here as a patient a couple of 
weeks ago,” he explained, “and for the last 
week, as the hospital is short-handed, | 
have been well enough to help.” 


AN AMERICAN SURGEON’S OPINION 


Seeking an American medical authority 
to visit the St. Nicholas Hospital with me, 
] found that Dr. William O’ Neill Sherman, 
the surgeon-in-chief of the Carnegie Steel 
Company and other subsidiary companies 
of the United States Steel Company, was 
in Paris. 1 asked him to go, knowing there 
was no one in a position to take greater 
advantage of the cure, if it proved to be all 
it appeared tome. He went willingly but 


skeptically, pointing out to me that it was 
in principle contrary to all accepted meth- 
ods, insomuch as it neglected the question 


of infection. But he came away so much 
impressed that he visited the hospital for 
several, hours for the next three days, and 
planned to try it in the cases of men badly 
burned in the steel mills. 

“The supple, new skin grown without 
grafting,” he said, “is a remarkable enough 
thing in itself, but more striking yet from 
a surgical point of view is the rapidity with 
which skin is grown by this method over 
amputations. I saw where skin had been 
grown, without seam or scar, over two 
half-amputated feet. It had taken six 
weeks only. Ordinarily that case would 
have required at least five months in the 
hospital. 

“Mind you, I have only seen the cases 
handled by Dr. Barthe de Sandfort, but | 
am sufficiently impressed to try it in my 
own work.” 
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A SEA-SLED 


ACING motor boats are now being constructed 

which, because of their shape and the fact that 
they skim lightly over the surface of the water, are 
called ‘“‘sea-sleds.”’ 











One of these boats, a 38 x 8 foot cabin cruiser, with 
an engine of a little more than 300 horse-power, re- 
cently developed a speed of thirty-four miles an hour, 
making her probably the fastest cabin motor boat in 
the world. The boat, which weighs about six tons, 
has comfortable owner’s quarters, with a sleeping 











A CONVENIENCE FOR THE MOTOR-CYCLIST 
A stand for the front wheel of motor-cycles which enables a rider to locate and patch a puncture readily 
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FOR PREVENTING FIRES 


A receptacle for waste rags and rubbish that automatically 
locks itself, cannot be overturned, and can be opened only 
by pressure upon a foot-lever 


berth and buffet, a place for the mechanic, a water- 
tight bulkhead, and space for all the machinery. 


A FRONT-WHEEL STAND FOR MOTOR- 
CYCLES 


| sae for the heavy back wheel of a motor 

cycle is a necessity, but it was only recently 
that a company manufacturing motor-cycles con- 
ceived the idea that a stand for the front wheel would 
add greatly to the convenience of the rider when it 
was necessary to make repairs, and so the manufac- 
turers set about equipping their new models of motor- 
cycles with the device. 

The stand is smaller than that for the rear wheels, 
but lifts the front wheel well off the ground, enabling 
the rider to locate and to patch a puncture or adjust 
the axle in a much shorter period than was heretofore 
possible. The stand is placed just behind the front 
wheel and when not in use ‘folds up conveniently 
out of the way under the foot-boards. 


A SAFE WASTE CAN 


A Waste. can made of galvanized steel, which 
automatically locks itself and can be opened only 
by pressure upon a foot-lever, is a device which 
greatly diminishes the danger of fires in factories, 
where oily waste scattered around or deposited in 
other receptacles may result in a disastrous blaze. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAIN BINDER 


A EW style of grain binder contains only about one 
half as many parts as other binders, there being, 
for example, only one chain belt and two sprocket 
wheels. The main driving mechanism is on a vertical 
shaft so placed that everything can be easily inspected 
and oiled. The binding apparatus, being carefully 
hung and balanced, can be easily shifted; the absence 
of a frame around the drive wheel permits the ad- 











A SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT GRAIN BINDER 
That contains only about one half as many parts and is smaller and lighter than most other binders 





MAN AND HIS MACHINES 
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A NEW STYLE AUTOMOBILE 
The latest adaptation of the motor wheel, which can be driven for many miles on a small quantity of gasolene 


justment of an extension rim for use on soft ground; 
and the folding and elevating details of reel and apron 
are such that for transportation the machine can be 
made small enough to go through any ordinary farm 
gate, over any standard-width bridge, etc. Improved 
threading and knotting devices and the light draft, 
short hitch, and reduced weight of the machine as a 
whole offer further advantages. 


A NEW TYPE OF AUTOMOBILE 


HE 1atest adaptation of the motor wheel, chiefly 

- used for propelling bicycles, is in its use as the 
motive power for driving a light, two-seated buck- 
board. The entire outfit weighs only 135 pounds 
and will run for many miles on one gallon of gasolene. 
The springy construction makes driving either on 
city streets or country roads very comfortable. 

The control is extremely simple and _ therefore 
easily operated, consisting as it does of a thumb 
1ever attached to the rim of the steering wheel. A 
clutch and a foot-brake are provided, and the steering 
arrangement is like that of an ordinary automobile. 


A BARREL ELEVATOR 


A MACHINE that elevates barrels from one floor 


“to another at the rate of 120 barrels an hour is 
being successfully used in a Western oil refinery. 
The barrels are rolled by gravity down a chute, 


where a bracket with curved arms mounted upon an 
endless revolving chain belt picks them up and carries 








FOR RAISING BARRELS 
A device in use in a Western oil refinery which transports 


barrels from one story to another by means of a pair of arms 
mounted upon an endless chain belt 
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them up one story. Here 
a pair of cams upon the 
side of the upcoming ele- 
vator (placed just be- 
tween the openingthrough 
which it is desired to dis- 
charge the barrels) en- 
gages the ends of the 
curved lever arms which 
carry the barrels, and trip 
an.automatic discharging 
lever, which empties the 
barrels into the desired 
opening. 
































AN ELECTRIC EGG 

COOKER 
HANDY device for 
cooking eggs uses the 


heat developed by elec- BOILING EGGS AUTOMATICALLY 


trolysis of water, rather A device by means of which eggs can be cooked for any 
y . , : . 
than that produced by desired period and the electric current automatically cut off 


5 i when they are cooked 
the resistance of wires, to 
do the cooking. The 

















of time the eggs are to be cooked, is put into the well, | continually for dancing. 
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RUNNING THE PHONOGRAPH BY ELECTRICITY 





| after a record has been played 








occurs on the inside of the 
cover, on which it runs 
down into a groove, that 
encircles thecooker, where 
the water remains. 

As soon as all the water 
in the well has been 
turned into steam the 
current is automaticall) 
turned off. The device is 
also used for heating 
nursery bottles, and it is 
unnecessary to watch the 
milk, as it is impossible 
thus to burn or scorch it. 


A MOTOR FOR THI 
PHONOGRAPH 


Y MEANS of a small 
electric motor it is no 
longer necessary to wind 
the spring of the phono- 
graph after each record 
has been played. And the 


cooker is nickel-plated on the outside and contains a = spring becomes unnecessary, for the motor, which 
porcelain dish, in the inside of which is a small well can be attached to any electric light socket, revolves 
for holding the water to be converted into steam. A the disk. With this motor, a non-changeable needle, 
definite quantity of water, depending upon the length and a repeating device for records a disk can be played 


which is graded in lengths of time that the cooker is The motor is set on the phonograph close to the 
to operate. record so that the arm of the motor (on the end of 

To insure cooking the eggs uniformly the tray hold- _ which there is a small rubber disk) engages the plate 
ing them is fixed so that the steam which has con- on which the phonograph record rests. The use of 
densed on the surface of the eggs will run back into the motor is said to minimize noise and vibration 
the well, but as soon as the surfaces of the eggs be- and, furthermore, the record is rendered with the 
come heated to the temperature of the steam, con- same rhythm throughout and there is no running down 
densation no longer takes place on the surfaces but toward the end with its attendant discordant sounds. 








A small electric motor turns the phonograph record at an even rate of speed so that it is not necessary to rewind the machine 














